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No, 2.—The Septenary Law of Nature 
considered and demonstrated.. 
( Continued from col. 18. ) 

Havine in No. 1, laid down the sep- 
tenary system of the universe, accord- 
ing to the theory of Mr. Macnab, it is 
proper before we proceed farther, that 
some evidence should be adduced in 
support of it. Though the theory be 
caknontoligns to be in a great mea- 
sure artificial ; yet the foundation it 
seems to hold in the scriptures, and in 
the works and providence of God,—and 
above all, the wonderful facility with 
which it may be made to illustrate the 
most abstruse subjects, both in phy- 
sics and in morals, as shall by and 
by be made to appear,—render it an 
admirable conception of its author. 
Nor does it signify much to us, what 
method any author may adopt, whe- 
ther it be numbers, allegories, or hie- 
roglyphics, provided it conveys clear 
and distinct conceptions to our mind. 
—But, that the septenary system is 
not merely ideal, without any founda- 
tion in nature or scripture, I conceive, 
will appear manifest, by the following 
sketch of its origin. 

To begin with the origin of the ob- 
servance of the seventh day, it is said, 
Gen. i. 31. “And God saw every 
thing that he had made, and, behold, 
it was very good. And the evening 
and the morning were the sixth day. 
Thus the heavens and the earth were 
finished, and all the host of them. 
And on the seventh day God ended his 
work which he had made: and rested 
on the seventh day from all his work 
which he had made. And God blessed 
the seventh day, and sanctified it; be- 
cause that in it he had rested from all 
his work,whichGod created and made.” 

It is evident from scripture, that the 
septenary number, or the number seven, 
is frequently spoken of; and that, to 
whatever purpose men, through per- 
version, may have applied it, it was far 
from being originally a creature of their 
owninvention. Itwasthe rule by which 

No, IV. 


the Almighty himself first measured 
time in the creation of the universe. 
And even to the present day, the most 
barbarous and heathen nations are not 
destitute of some traces of it. The 
very early and general division of time 
into weeks, or perieds of seven days, has 
been a subject which has nonplused 
the learned infidel, who will not admit 
the authority of scripture in the case. 
He tries in vain to account for it from 
any other ancient source of informa- 
tion. We find, from time immemo- 
rial, the use of this period prevailing 
among all nations, without any varia- 
tion in the form of it. The Israelites, 
Assyrians, Egyptians, Indians, Ara- 
bians, and, in a word, all the nations 
of the East, ‘have, in all ages, made 
use of a week consisting of seven days. 
We find the same custom among the 
ancient Romans, Gauls, Britons, Ger- 
mans, the nations of the North, and of 
America, before they had any inter- 
course with other nations.* 

Now, how are we to account for this 
universally prevailing practice ? Many 
vain conjectures have, indeed, been 
formed, concerning the reasons and 
motives which determined all man- 
kind to agree in this primitive division 
of their time. It is evident, however, 
that nothing but tradition concern- 
ing the space of time occupied in 
the creation of the world could give 
rise to this universal, immemorial 
practice. 

Consequently, the very existence of 
such a division of time in the present 
day, for the origin of which no one 
nation under heaven can assign any 
reason peculiar to itself, is a testimo- 
ny that all had originally something in 
common which gave rise to it; and 
this could be no other than that assign- 
ed by Moses, Gen. ii. 2. and Exod. 
xx. 11. That “on the seventh day God 
ended his work which he had made ; 
and rested on the seventh day from all 
his work which he had made.” —“ For 
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in six days the Lord made heaven and 
earth, the sea, and al] that in them 
is, and rested the seventh day ; where- 
fore the Lord blessed the sabbath-day, 
and hallowed it.’”’ 

Now Moses, it is to be remarked, 
is the most ancient writer extant; and 
the subject is clearly described in the 
writings of Moses; not, however, as 
an invention of his time, but as having 
existed from the beginning. There- 
fore, in whatever nations the fact is 
known, these nations must have bor- 
rowed the tradition from Moses, or 
from the sources which furnished him 
with it, and not he from them. The 
tradition, and, what is more, the prac- 
tice, existed prior to his time, even 
from the beginning, and was handed 
down from Adam to Noah, and from 
Noah to his descendants, and thus 
was introduced into the new world 
after the flood. It is in vain, then, to 
say, that the Israelites had it from the 
Egyptians. The Mosaic history shews 
that they had it from a more direct 
line. Nay, that the patriarchs of the 
Israelitish nation were in possession 
of this, as well as of their other vari- 
ous peculiar rites and ceremonies, be- 
fore they went down into Egypt; and 
that what they learned in Egypt, was 
by no means of such a rational or 
sanctified nature; but, on the con- 
trary, it laid the foundation for their 
subsequent idolatry and disobedience 
to the Divine commands ;—for their 
forming of the golden calf, and their 
murmurings in the wilderness;---and for 
their constantly hankering after the 
perversions of that people. 

Are not these, and many things else 
which belong to this subject, clearl 
narrated in the scriptures ? Narrated, 
not in a casual and unconnected 
way, but reas into the history 
of the lives of men, forming part of 
their history; and that such a closely 
connected part, that there is no deny- 
ing the one without denying the other? 
So that the opposition manifested by 
infidels to this part of sacred truth, 
and their pretending that all the pecu- 
liar practices among Jews and Christ- 
jans, were borrowed from the hea- 
thens, manifest, either their gross and 
unpardonable ignorance, of a subject, 
concerning which they pretend to de- 
cide, or else, their rooted hatred of 
the simple truth, with the consequen- 
ces itinvolves, that they are deter- 
mined to deny it at all events. 


Having thus seen the origin of the 
observance of the seventh day, we now 
inquire into its meaning; and we find 
the Hebrew word yaw, which is ren- 
dered seven, to denote fulness, suffi- 
ciency, completion, plenitude, and - 
Section, and so forth ;—evidently allud- 
ing to something that preceded, name- 
ly, the work of creation, which, being 
effected by the operations of the six 
preceding days, God entered upon his 
rest or sabbathism, or state of com- 
pletion, plenitude, or perfection. It 
is the same word which is used in the 
xvi, Psalm. ‘‘In thy presence is ful- 
ness or completion of joy; at thy 
right hand there are pleasures for 
evermore.” 

It is added, ‘‘ And God blessed the 
seventh day, and sanctified it ; because 
that in it he had rested or ceased from 
all his work, which God created and 
made.”’ Hence the sacredness of the 
seventh day, not only among the Jews, 
after the giving of the law, but among 
both believers and heathens in many 
ages and nations, both prior and sab- 
sequent to that period. As that day 
was set apart by God himself, from 
the beginning, for sacred purposes ; 
numerous nations still observe it 
in this sense, in some form or other; 
than which there cannot be a clearer 
proof, that the thus assigning the 
seventh day to sacred purposes, origi- 
nally arose from the circumstance of 
God’s blessing the seventh day, and 
sanctifying it, or setting it apart to 
commemorate, in al] time coming, the 
completion of the stupendous work of 
creation. 

What may have induced Almighty 
God, with whom “one day is as a 
thousand years, and a thousand years 
as one day,” to have set his creatures 
an example of dividing time into seven 
days, and assigning one of these days 
to sacred purposes, is not easy to de- 
termine. However, as of the septenary 
number, or the number seven, there 
are, indeed, traces in some of the 
other works of God, asthe seven colours 
of the rainbow, for instance, and the 
seven sounds of the octave in music, and 
as his blessed word speaks often of the 
number seven, and even of the seven 
spirits of God himself; perhaps there 
is something in the natere of God him- 
self, (‘for who by searching can find 
out God? who can find out the Al- 
mighty unto perfection!”’) which ne- 
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these manifestations of it, occasion- 
ally in his works, and more frequently 
in his word, are, perhaps, designed 

: to direct our minds to the subject, as 
not of an arbitrary or human origin, 
but flowing necessarily from the nature 
of God, itself; and therefore; must 
have an eternal moral obligation upon 
all intelligent creatures. 

Now, if this view of the subject be 
correct, as it evidently appears to me 
after a great deal of investigation, 
that there is undoubtedly a foundation 
for it; what a powerful argument 
does it form for the sanctification of 
the sabbath? And those who would 
endeavour to do away with this sacred 
day, from the consideration that it is 
only ceremonial, and not moral, are 
certainly mistaken ; and may as well 
endeavour to alter the established 
laws of nature concerning God’s bow 
in the clouds, and the harmony which 
springs out of the seven sounds of the 
octave, or the changes of the moon, 
which appears with a new face to the 
inhabitants of this globe every seven 
days ; and thus is as a sign in nature 
instructing man of the sabbath. 

The number seven, therefore, first, 
from its being the number of perfec- 
tion; secondly, from its being fre- 
quently employed in this mystical 
sense, both in scripture and in ancient 
tradition ; and thirdly, from its being 
written in legible and indelible charac- 
ters in the book of nature, as well as 
in that of revelation; shews its founda- 
tion to be more deeply laid than we 
are at first sight apt to suppose. 

This number, both among believers 
and heathens, was not only the num- 
ber by which they computed their 
time, divided into weeks of so many 
days; but it was considered by all, as 
the number of ection, sufficiency, 
or completion. It frequently occurs 1p 
this sense, I say, both in scripture, 
and in ancient tradition. Throughout 
the former, it is used with emblema- 
tical reference to the scheme of provi- 
dence, displayed in the creation and 
history of the world. Its application 
to the creation of the world is quite 
manifest; for, it is said, “‘ In six days 
the Lord made heaven and earth, 
sea, and all that in them is ; and rest- 
ed on the seventh day from all his work 
which he had made. And God blessed 
the seventh day, and sanctified it,” &e, 
And in the book of the Revelation, 
and some of the Prophets, the scheme 


of providence, or history, both of the 
world and the church, is represented 
by the same septenary number. By 
comparing the following passages, we 
perceive how, in a general manner, 
God conducted the affairs of this world 
upon the septenary principle, and how 
the first yaw or rest, into which he him- 
self entered, was emblematical of the 
the last yaw or rest, which remaineth 
in heaven for the people of God : Gen. 
ii. 2; vii. 4, 10; viii. 10, 12; xli. 25, 
32; Exod. xvi. 22, 30. Where God 
is represented as working a weekly 
miracle for the express purpose of pre- 
serving this seventh day revolution. 
Also Josh. vi. 3—16. Heb.iv. 1—11. 
and Psal. xvi. 11. 

But without resting the subject on 
what is thus declared in scripture, we 
must observe again, that it is even 
written in legible and indelible charac- 
ters in the book of nature, as well as 
in the book of revelation. This ap- 
pears evident from the seven colours 
of the rainbow, and the seven notes of 
the octave in music. In both cases, 
nature arranges these objects con- 
stantly in sevens, without any variation 
less or more at any time. And to this 
class of natural bodies, instructing 
mankind by sevens, the lunar pheno- 
mena may with equal —— be 
added: for the Moon taking twenty- 
eight days, or thereabout, to com- 
plete a revolution in its orbit, and re- 
gularly changing its figure every quar- 
ter of its course, presents to us a new 
face every seventh day. Each quarter 
being thus specifically marked, con- 
sists of a s hemeral number, if the 
expression is allowable. 

ut further, as the word yaw, or 
seven, signifies an the ora 
rson made sufficiently secure by means 
us oath, Heb. vi. 16. so God eonde- 
scends to say of hintself, Isa. liv. 9. 
‘waw “I have been made sufficient 
security that the waters of Noah should 
no more go over the earth.” But how 
was this? In the history, Gen. ix. 
8—17. there was no wrath of God 
spoken of.* But there was his sign, 
or bow in the clouds, which consists of 
the seven coloured rays of light, which, 
from their very number, constitute to 
every succeeding generation the yaw, 
or seven-fold representation of the oath 
or determination of God, in the form 
of a semi-circle in the heavens, that 
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he will never again destroy the earth 
by a flood. The rainbow, containing 
the seven coloured rays of light, is the 
emblematical yaw, testifying to all ge- 
nerations, that the destructive work 
of a deluge is completed, past, and 
gone; and that the earth shall never 
again be destroyed by water. So 
that here a law of nature is made to 
instruct man in a very important part 
of the counsel of God; and that in 
a very beautiful and simple manner 
indeed! 


As an example of the many instan- 
ces which Mr. Macnab adduces from 
scripture of the frequent reference to 
this sacred number, I notice the fol- 
lowing : 

**On the seventh day God rested 
from the work of creation—Enoch the 
seventh from Adam, was translated— 
the killing of Cain was to have been 
avenged seven-fold—Noah had seven 
days warning of the flood, and was 
commanded to take fowls into the ark 
by sevens—Abraham gave seven ewe 
lambs to Abimelech, as a memorial 
for a well*—Joseph mourned seven 
days for Jacob—the seven years’plenty, 
and seven years’ famine, were foretold 
to Pharaoh by the vision of seven fat 
and seven lean cattle, and seven full 
and seven blasted ears of corn.— Among 
the Jews, their divinely appointed 
feasts were almost constantly regulated 
by the number seven; thus, the seventh 
year was declared sabbatical ; and at 
the end of seven times seven years, 
commenced the Jubilee, &c.—And in 
the book of the Apocalypse, we like- 
wise behold this sacred number more 
frequently referred to than any other : 
—dJohn was commanded to address 
seven epistles to the seven churches of 
Asia—There appeared seven golden 
candlestics, and seven stars, in the 
hand of him that was in the midst— 
the seven lamps before the seven spi- 
rits of God—the book with the seven 
seals—the lamb with seven horns and 
seven eyes—the seven angels with seven 


trumpets—seven kings, seven thunders, 
seven thousand names of men slain— 
the dragon with seven heads and seven 
crowns; the beast with seven heads; 
seven angels, with seven vials of the 
seven last plagues,” &c. &c. 

There are also in the prophecies of 
Daniel and the Apocalypse, repeated 
allusions to a symbolical period, de- 
noted by the = oy seven, or three and 
a half; itis c + atime, and times, 
and half a time, or three years and a 
half, or forty-two months, or twelve 
hundred and — days, being three 
years and a half, containing twelve 
months of thirty days each. Besides 
the above, there are, in every part 
of scripture, innumerable other allu- 
sions to the septenary number, indi- 
cating its connection with the whole 
scheme of creation and providence. 

Ia heathen tradition, we also find 
innumerable allusions to the septenary 
number.* Cicero declares (whatever 
he may mean by the expression) that 
it contains the mystery of all things. 
Hippocrates affirms, that this number, 
by its occult virtues, tends to the evolu- 
tion of all things. He means, I sup- 
pose, that things go on till they are 
repeated such a number of times, till 
they come to their climacterix or com- 
pletion: And he, like Shakspeare 
afterwards, divides the life of man 
into seven ages. 

Nor is it unworthy of our notice, 
that the translators and publishers of 
our common bible, had in some way 
been impressed with the idea of this 
subject; for they have inserted an in- 
dex, divided into the seven ages of the 
world, as they call it. Thus admit- 
ting, that the number seven, in their 
Opinion, comprehended a scheme of 
history or providence, includi: 
things ; though it is questionable whe- 
ther their division be accurate. 

This number, also, in the time of 
our blessed Lord, and indeed long 
before that period,t seems to have 
been used proverbially. Hence, says 


* That is to say, the seven ewe lambs were 
the token, or memorial of the agreement, or 
covenant, into which Abraham and Abimelech 
had entered respecting the well, The ewe 
lambs consisting of seven in , emblema- 
tically represented the deed as , and 
from which there could be no appeal. The 
ancient Arabians, in like manner, according to 
Herodotus, lib. iii. ch. 8. in making their so- 
lemn covenants, used sever stones smeared with 
human blood. 


* Cook’s Inquiry into the Patriarchal and 
Druidical Religion, 2d Ed. Pt: 5. Boyce’s 
Pantheon, p. 168, 2d Ed. and’s Christian 
Revelation, part 1, ch. ii. Dr. Waterland’s 
Charge, 19th May, 1731, p. 4—58. Hollo- 
way’s Originals, vol. ii. p. 58.. Beausobre’s 


Introduction to the New Testament, in Ber 
Watson’s Theological Tracts, vol. iii. p. 
Herodotus, lib. ii. ch. 8. 

Gen iv. 23, 24. 1 Sam. ii. 5. Prov. xxvi. 
25. Jer. xy. 9. 
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Peter, “‘ Lord, how often shall my 
brother sin against me, and I forgive 
him ?” He asks—“ Till seven times ?” 
if such extraordinary forbearance 
would render it complete or perfect. 
But our Lerd, in order to convince 
him, that in this important article, 
merely one seven, though a complete 
number, was too little, answered him 
in like manner, by an extension of the 
number to “ seventy times seven.”’® 

Now, therefore, after it having been 
thus demonstrated, how universal and 
deeply rooted the notions of mankind, 
respecting this peculiar number, have 
uniformly been; and how they con- 
stantly associated therewith the idea 
of plenitude, totality, and completion, 
and the like; is it not natural to con- 
clude, that undoubtedly there must 
have been something at the bottom of 
it which gave rise to such singular 
procedure? Is it any wonder that we 
should insist on the fact, that philoso- 
phers have laboured in vain to recon- 
cile this refractory number with some 
astronomical cycle; and that the 
acutest infidels have been strangely 
perplexed to account for the ideas of 
mankind respecting it? ‘It has, in- 
deed,” as Mr. Macnab observes, 
fairly baffled them.” 

In order, therefore, to explain this 
moral phenomena, he very properly 
has recourse, as we have now done, to 
the scripture account of the creation 
in six days, terminated by a seventh of 
consummation. But, as we noticed be- 
fore, a question here occurs respecting 
the Deity himself, which, if his own 
word did not seem to warrant, we 
should have passed it over in silence. 
The question is, Why did God him- 
self proceed either as it respects time 
or any thing else, according to a sep- 
tenary number? Why was not this 
first and stupendous work of creation 
completed in a period of one day, or 
one portion of time, now begun to re- 
volve in his own One Eternal Existence? 
Or, since the scriptures speak of God 
in the plural number, saying, “ Hear 
O Israel, for Jehovah thy Aleim, is 
one Jehovah ;” and in other parts re- 
strict this number to three, namely, 
the Father, Word, and Spirit; why, 
it may be asked, did he not accom- 
plish the work of creation in three pe- 
riods, since he did it not in one, an- 
swerable to this triune representation 


* Matt. xviii. 21, 22, 
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of himself? Since, however, he did 
not accomplish it even in three peri- 
ods, but extended it to seven, six of 
which were operative, and the seventh 
marked bya cessation or rest from his 
works, because they were completed 
and made answerable to the purpose 
for which they were intended; the 
question still remains, By what law 
was God regulated, even in this? 
Was it not by some law or 
in his own nature? This, Iown, isa 
great and sacred subject: and, I 
tremble to launch into an ocean so 
vast and boundless; but as the holy 
oracles of God speak of it, even so, as 
long as with due reverence, humility, 
and sacred awe upon our mind, we pro- 
céed upon that ground alone, we 
may be assured our warrant will bear 
us out. 

That it was not an arbitrary deed 
even in God himself, to extend the 
creation and completion of the uni- 
verse to a period of seven days, and to 
stamp the same septenary character on 
some other parts of bis works, we 
may infer from what is said of him in 
his own word. In the book of the 
Revelation, ch. i. 4; iv. 5. there is 
mention made of the seven Spirits 
God ; which representation of the 
vineBeing seems to constitute the bases 
of his incomprehensible nature ; and 
according to which he a te have 
created and modelled the universe ; 
and that, not merely as it respects the 
time occupied in its formation, but 
even as it respects the nature of the 
laws which govern many of the crea- 
tures, whether animate or inani- 
In several instances, it is de- 
monstrable that they proceed upon 
this ratio; three of which are obvi- 
ous to every one; namely, the seven 
colours of the rainbow, the seven 
sounds of the octave, and the changes 
of the moon to a new face every seven 
days. To these we may add a fourth, 
though not demonstrated in the same 
manner to our senses, yet it is proved 
equally to our satisfaction; that is to 
say, the seven periods occupied in the 
formation and completion of the uni- 
verse. These septenaries, therefore, 
are not merely ideal fancies of the 
human mind, without any rational 
foundation ; but are things fixed in 
nature, so fixed, that, like every other 
law of nature, they cannot be altered, 
though all men should try to the ut- 


most of their power to do so. 
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The septenary law is undoubtedly 
to be recognized, as well in the life of 
man himself, as in some other crea- 
tures. As it was alone by observing 
the phenomena of nature, that the im- 
mortal Newton demonstrated the laws 
of attraction and gravitation; so it 
was by a similar mode of procedure 
that the life of man has been observed 
to divide itself into septenary revolu- 
tions. It was not a mere ideal hypo- 
thesis of the ancients, to say, that in 
seven months, and not sooner, after 
conception, a child may be born, and 
live—that the primary teeth are evolv- 
ed in the seventh month, and are shed 
and renewed in the seventh year—that 
at twice seven years puberty begins, 
at thrice seven, manhood—at four 
times seven, man is in full possession 
of his strength, and soon. These re- 
marks, like the Newtonian system, 
are the result of observations; and 
the causes of the phenomena unques- 
tionably arise from some law in the 
economy of the human constitution, 
which is regulated by a septenary revo- 
lution. It may, therefore, be called, 
the septenary law of nature, the same 
as the motion by which itis observed 
that bodies naturally approach towards 
each other, was denominated the law 
of attraction. 

(To be continued. ) 
LECTURE ON ASTRONOMY. 


( Concluded from col. 24.) 


A general idea of the’ Newtonian 
theory may be given in a few words. 
The sun is the central body of the 
solar system. The ets move 
round sun in orbits which are ellip- 
tical, in the following order:—Mercury 
nearest to the globe of the sun ; Venus 
next; then the Earth, with its satellite 
the Moon ; then Mars ; then Jupiter, 
with its satellites ; then Saturn, with 
his satellites and ring ; and last of all, 
the planet discovered by Herschel, 
called, in compliment of his late Ma- 
jesty, the Georgiam Sidus, with its 
satellites. Perhaps it should here be 
noted, that within the last 20 years, 
four new planets have been discover- 
ed, revolving betwixt the orbits of 
Mars and Jupiter. Vesta, Ceres, Pal- 
las, and Juno. This orbicalar motion 
of the planets is accomplished by the 
joint action of two laws or forces, as 
simple as: they are efficient and uni- 


versal: the one is i , by which 
the planets tend in a right line to the. 
body of the sun; the other centrifugal, 
by which the planets being in motion, 
do endeavoar to fly off in a right line 
from the axis of their motion. The 
fixed stars shine with an unborrowed 
light; and are, in all probability, the 
suns, the centres of innumerable 
worlds, revolving round them, as in 
this our lower system. 

To illustrate, prove, and perfect this 
theory, has been the work of the most’ 
illustrious names thatever adorned the 
annals of philosophy ; and all to which 
this paper pretends, is an humble en- 
deavour to elucidate and establish 
this theory, by submitting some of the 
results of the observations and reason- 
ings of these learned and scientific 
men. 

The Fixed Stars—Our attention 
shall first be directed to some inquiries 
respecting the fixed stars; and we 
should be glad to the utmost of our 
ability, to conduct your imagination, 
amazed and enraptured, 


Amid the radiant orbs 
That more than deck—that animate the sky, 
The life-infusing suns of other worlds! 


1. Their distance. Perhaps there’ 
never was a bolder effort of human 
genius, than that which has attempted 
to calculate the distance, at which 
those bright celestial bodies are placed 
from us. The method adopted by the 
celebrated Hugens was original and 
ingenious. He closed the end.of his 
twelve-foot tube, with a thin plate, in 
the middie of which he made a very 
small puncture; which puncture he 
until the sun, looked 
at through it, appeared o' magni- 
tude and brightness of the star Sirus. 
He then found, that the appearance of 
the whole body of the sun, compared 
with his appearance through the little 
hole in the plate, was, as 27664 to 1. 
Now the contracting of the sun, till 
-his diameter is the 27664th part of 
what we every day sce, is the same 
thing as to remove him 27664 times 
his present distance from us; and 
supposing the star Sirius, the nearest 
of the fixed stars, to be equal in mag- 
nitude to the sun, and supposing the 
sun’s distance to be 95 millions of 
miles; then, 95 millions, multiplied 
by 27664, the product in miles, is the 
distance of the nearest fixed star. And 
‘what.a product! what a distance !— 
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Mr. Hugens concluded from his cal- 
culations, that a cannon ball, travel- 
ling with its utmost velocity, would 
require seven hundred thousand years, 
te pass from us to the nearest of the 
fixed stars. 

Another method by which it has 
been attempted to measure, what in- 
deed seems to be_ the. immeasurable 
distance of the fixed stars, is by pa- 
rallax. It seems at last admitted that 
they have an annual parallax ; but on 
all om it is allowed that it scarcely 
amounts to a single second, Allowing 
it, however, to be i”; we have then 
a right-angle triangle, whose verticle 
angle is 1’, and whose base is 95 mil- 
lions of miles, the mean distance of 
the earth from the sun. The side of 
this angle, which is the distance of 
the star, is twenty billions, one hun- 
dred and fifty-nine thousand, six hun- 
dred and sixty-five millions of miles! 
a distance in which our powers of con- 
ception are scattered and absorbed ! 
Perhaps this matter might be render- 
ed a little more plain thus :—Suppose 
the nearest fixed star to be the centre 
of a vast circle, in boundless space; 
from this centre let two radii be 
drawn, at only 2’ apart; these radii 
must be drawn out till they were 190 
millions of miles apart, before they 
would reach the plane of the earth's 
orbit. What an angle must that be, 
only 2” of a circle, and subtended by 
the whole diameter of the earth’s 
orbit ! 

But angles and calculations aside, 
the amazing distance of the fixed 
stars is manifest from this extraordi- 
nary circumstance, that there is not 
a telescope in the world which m 
fies them in the smallest degree! 
effect of telescopes upon these celes- 
tial bodies, is not to enlarge their 
sensible disk, but merely to make 
them brighter and better defined. 
Dr. Herschel always found that their 
apparent diameter was less, as the 
power of his magnifiers was greater ; 
and the smallest proportional diameter 
that he ever obtained, was, when he 
employed the extraordinary power of 
6450 times. It isa very curious infe- 
rence deducible from this statement ; 
that if we were only one 6450th part of 
our present distance from the fixed 
stars, they would appear to us no 
larger in bulk than they do now; but 
present the same insensible diameter 
as they do, when viewed . through 

5 


a telescope which magnifies 6450 

2. Their number. The number of 
these celestial orbs, is even more an 
object of wonder than their immea- 
surable distance. What a numerous 
and splendid host is surveyed by the 
naked eye! But level a telescope at 
any point of the heavens, which to the 
naked eye seems clear of siars, and 
you immediately discover one, or ten, 
or more, according to the power of 
your instrument, and its field of view ; 
take a more powerful telescope, and 
you discover more stars; and this in- 
crease of discovery keeps pace with 
the improvement and perfection of our 
glasses, to the very utmost extent of 
that perfection. Telescopes, however, 
have their limits, as well as the unas- 
sisted eye ; but who shall place limits 
to the empire of existence? Who 
shall say 


“ Where ends this mighty building? where 


The suburbs of creation? where the wall 

Whose battlements look o’er into the vale 

Of non-existence! nothing’s strange abode. 

point of space, Jehovah 

His slacken’d line, and laid his balance by, 

Weigh’d worlds, aud measured infinite no 
more !” 

The probability is, that the number 
of stars which come.within the limits 
of human observation, bears no pro- 
portion to the number which lies be- 
yond those limits ; and that some of 
those vast globes are so remote, that 
the first beam which they sent forth at 
their creation, has not yet arrived at 
our system! 

There is no object in the heavens, 
which fills us with greater astonish- 
ment and perplexity, than the Galaxy 
or Milky-way. To the naked eye, it 
presents the appearance of a lucid 
girdle or zone, of an irregular breadth, 
forming a complete circle round the 
heavens. To account for this awful 
tract of glory and light, was long a 
desideratum in astronomy; and at 
length, the admirable telescopes of 
Dr. Herschel have shown that it is 
occasioned by an immense number of 
small. stars—small, from the incon- 
ceivable remoteness of those regions 
where they exist. That celebrated 
astronomer found, from observation, 
some hundreds of thousands of stars, 
in the Galaxy, within the compass of 
a few degrees ; but when he proceeds 
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to consider the whole via lactea, as but 
a single nebula; and that the whole 
region of fixed stars visible to the 
naked eye, is included in that nebula; 
and that our sun is but one among the 
countless millions which constitute 
this single nebula ;—when the Doctor 
speculates and soars in this way, he 
speculates where it is hard to believe, 
and soars to heights it is difficult, if 
not dangerous, to follow ! 

We have mentioned nebula ; and 
as this subject makes so conspicuous 
a figure in modern astronomy, it may 
be necessary to speak to it a little 
more distinctly, Nebula, is a word 
which signifies a mist, fog, or cloud, 
and is used by astronomers to denote 
a collection of fixed stars, which show 
a dim, hazy light, something resem- 
bling a cloud. There is no longer 
any doubt, as to these nebulous spots 
being real collections of stars; for as 
that, which to the naked eye, or toa 
moderate telescope, appears a cloudy 
spot, is clearly resolvable into stars 
by telescopes of a greater power; so, 
there is every reason to believe, that 
the spots which appear nebulous to 
instruments of the utmost power, owe 
that appearance to the imperfection of 
those instruments; or in other words, 
to their vast, their incalculable remove 
from our system. Dr. Herschel is 
reported to have observed the posi- 
tion, magnitude, and structure, of no 
fewer than 2500 of these nebule; and 
according to him, their appearances 
are very various: some of them exhi- 
bit a whitish light, elongated like the 
flame of a taper; some are round, 
bright in the centre, and gradually 
fade away to the circumference; some 
have a very faint light ; and the light 
of others is divided into several 


parts. 

Although by no means prepared to 
subscribe to all that astronomers have 
said upon the subject of nebulz, yet 
we cannot but know, that if stars had 
been thrown into space at random, the 
odds were many millions to one, 
against their taking a station so near 
to each other, as in the nebule they 
really do. And the fair inference is, 
that there is something of order, har- 
mony, and design, in these congre- 
gated celestial bodies; nor can we 
resist the conclusion, that they are 
assemblages of shining suns, and re- 
volving planets ; systems of systems ; 
without measure, without end! But 


at such a view of the profound of 
nature, thought turns giddy; and 
“past doubt, ’tis deep philosophy 
above 

3. Their light. That the fixed stats 
are suns, that they shine with a lustre 
native and unborrowed, admits of the 
most satisfactory proof. It is well 
known that the rays of light diverge, 
or, what amounts to the same thing, 
that light diminishes in its quantum 
and intensity, as the squares of the 
distances from a luminous object in- 
crease; i. e. if, at one foot distance 
from the flame of a candle, light pos- 
sess a given force and intensity, at 
four feet distance it will possess only 
one sixteenth part of that intensity 
and force. Now this being the case, 
it is easy to conceive, how very much 
diverged, how extremely rare and 
scattered, the rays of the sun must be, 
when they reach those immensely dis- 
tant bodies, the fixed stars; how 
impossible it is, that in that diminish- 
ed state, it should be reflected back 
to us, in the quantities we actually 
receive from the fixed stars. There 
is something too, in the appearance 
of the stellar light, very different 
from that which is planetary ; the lus- 
tre of the star Sirius is incomparably 
more brilliant than that of Mercury 
and Venus, the planets which receive 
the most light from the sun; and yet 
most unquestionably Sirius is situated 
far, very far without the orbit of Geor- 
gium Sidus. We must therefore 
conclude, that as the sun of our sys- 
tem shines by its owh light, and as 
the fixed stars, to the highest degree 
of probability, do the same ; the Great 
Source of light and happiness, instead 
of one sun, has sent from his hand 
millions of millions of suns, to shine 
forth and display his wisdom, and 
goodness, and power! 

4. Of variable Stars. Among other 
phenomena which the industry of 
astronomers has discovered, are, the 
extraordinary changes which take place 
in some of those remote celestial bo- 
dies. Itis certain that several stars 
enumerated by the ancients, are not 
now to be found. This is notoriously 
the case with the Pleiades or seven 
stars ; whereof only six are now to be 
seen by the naked eye. And on the 
other hand, several stars have 
peared in later times, of which 
ancients have taken no notice. In 
the year 1572, a new star was disco- 
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vered in the constellation Cassiopeia ; 
and was observed by Tycho Brahe. 
Its brightness suddenly became so 
great, that it exceeded that of Sirius 
and Lyra, and of Venusand Mercury, 
when those planets are nearest the 
earth, and was seen in fair day-light. 
It continued visible for sixteen 
months, but toward the latter part of 
that time, it began to dwindle, and at 
last totally disappeared, without any 
apparentchange ef place. Particular 
mention is made of a star which was 
seen in the year 1604, by Kepler and 
his friends ; so bright and sparkling, 
as far to exceed any thing they had 
ever seen before; and, what is very 
surprising, it was ebserved to change 
its colour through all the celours of 
the rainbow every moment, It con- 
tinued visible for about a year, then 
disappeared, and has not been seen 
since. There have been several theo- 
ries proposed, in order to account for. 
the appearing and disappearing of 
these variable stars. 

(1.) It has been conjectured, that 
portions of the surface of some of the 
stars are covered with large black 
spots, something like the spots en the 
sun, but vastly larger; which spots, 
during the diurnal rotation of the 
stars, present themselves under vari- 
ous angles, and thus produce a varia- 
tion in their brilliancy. 

(2.) Another hypothesis is, that of 
Maupertius, who is of opinion, that 
as the earth takes the form of an 
oblate spheroid, (i. ec. compressed at 
its poles, and elevated at its equator, 
like an orange) in consequence of its 
diurnal revolution, so some of the 
celestial bodies have a rotation round 
their axis, so great that the centrifu- 
gal force throws off the equatorial 
parts, till they take the figure of miil- 
stones ; or, are reduced to flat circu- 
lar planes, so thin, as to be quite 
invisible when their edges are turned 
to us; as is the case with the ring of 
Saturn when in such a position. He 
further supposes, that the incliaation 
of the axis of such stars, is altered by 
the attraction of their planets or 
comets, and that they appear more or 
less large and luminous, as their 
broad side is more or less turned to- 
wards us. 

(3.) Itis a third theory concerning 
this matter, that the fixed stars are 
vast fiery globes, which, by degrees, 
disappear through a waste of light 
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and heat, and then obtaining a fresh 
supply of fewel, by the falling of a 
comet into théir body, or some other 
way, they blaze out afresh, so as to 
appear brighter than other stars. This 
was the hypothesis of Sir Isaac New- 
ton; who also thought, that the 
comet which appeared in 1680, will, 
soener .or later, fall inte the body of 
the sun, perhaps to replenish its wast- 
ed powers. 

(4.) Lf we may be allowed to add to 
this list of theories, we would suggest, 
concerning those stars which suddenly 
disappear, whether they be net sans 
removed to another place in creation ; 
or perhaps, what is painful to imagine, 
suns with their revolving planets, 
struck from the list of existence, for 
the obdurate wickedness of their inha- 
bitants ! And does not this justify the 
supposition, that perhaps, ere long, 
the innumerable observers, of other, 
and of distant worlds, will look to- 
ward our system; and, where once 
shene the splendid orb of day, there 
darkness, awful midnight darkness, 
will assert its reign! . 

The Aberration of the fixed Stars.— 
Perhaps I shall not have an opportu- 
nity more fit than the present, to ad- 
vert to that noble and delicate subject 
in astronemy, the aberration of the 
fixed stars. But as this subject is 
among the most difficult branches of 
physical astronomy, and as it is im- 
possible to communicate any thing 
like an adequate idea of it, without 
lines and figures, our notice of it 
must necessarily be short and im- 

rfect. 

The word aberration is compounded 
of ab, from, and.erro, te waader,—to 
wander from; and is applied to the 
stars, because the stars appear to 
wander from their true situation, We 
are indebted for this important disco- 
very, to Dr. James Bradley, astrono- 
mer royal, who terminated a noble 
career of science, in the year 1762, 
In concert with Mr. Mollineux, he 
was engaged in making a series of ob- 
servations upon the bright star in the 
head of the Dragon, marked y Gam- 
ma, by Bayer, when they found that 
this star shifted its place a little in the 
heavens, from north to south, and 
then again from south tonorth. This 
unexpected phenomenon perplexed 
the observers much, and put them 
upon inquiring into its cause; but 
Mr. Mollineux died before the true 
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cause was discovered. Dr. Bradley, 
however, followed up the observa- 
tions with the most laudable perseve- 
rance, and with the happiest success ; 
for, as those observations were made, 
not only on the star we have mention- 
ed, bat many others, and made in all 
parts of the year, the Doctor was fully 
convinced of a small, regular, orbicu- 
lar motion, apparent in the fixed 
stars. But the cause of it was long a 
problem unsolved. At length, through 
a most amazing sagacity, this acute 
philosopher conjectured, that the phe- 
nomenon proceeded from the combin- 
ed action of two causes,—the progres- 
sive motion of light, and the annual 
motion of the earth in its orbit: for 
he perceived that if light was propa- 
gated in time, the apparent place of a 
fixed object would not be the same 
when the eye is at rest, as when it is 
moving in any other direction than 
that of the line passing through the 
object and the eye; and that if the 
eye move in acircle or ellipse, the 
object will appear to describe the 
same. 

The proportion which the motion of 
light bears to the motion of the earth 
in its orbit, and the apparent change 
of place of a fixed object, which is 
the consequence, forms the doctrine 
of aberration; a doctrine, which, be- 
sides its use in ascertaining the true 

aces of the heavenly bodies, has 

ppily confirmed by experiment, if 
we may so express ourselves, those 
two important matters in science, 
the progression of light, and the an- 
nual motion of the earth round the 
sun. 

Proper motion of the fixed Stars.— 
It would be Reliontie to dismiss 
our observations on the fixed stars, 
without a few words on what, in the 
technicale of astronomy, is called 
their proper motion. By comparing 
the ancient observations with the mo- 
dern, it would appear, that the decli- 
nation of the fixed stars is variable; 
and that the variation is different in 
different stars; in some decreasing, 
in others increasing. This circum- 
stance long excited the curiosity and 
the inquiries of astronomers: 
Wilson, of Glasgow, modestly sug- 

sted the possibilty of the sun’s hav- 
ng an orbicular motion in space, and 
carrying along with him the planets 
as so many secondaries ; La Lande, 
not only thought this possible, but that 


it followed as a matter of course from 
the rotatory motion of the sun. What 
was hy tical with these astrono- 
mers, is said to have reached de- 
monstration in the hands of Dr. Her- 
schel. That indefatigabie, and most 
successful astronomer, has, it is said, 
actually deterntined the part of the 
heavens, toward which the whole solar 
system is inmotion. Nor indecd does 
there want any thing but correct ob- 
servation, and sufficient time, to ac- 
complish this: for, asa person —s 
in a forest, perceives the trees whic 

he leaves, gather closer together, and 
those before him appear more and 
more apart; so, if there be a motion 
of the sun and his system in space, 
the stars from which we recede must 
appear closer together, and those to- 
ward which we advance, must appear 
wider apart ; and this it seems is what 
actually takes place. And according 
to Herschel, the constellation Hercu- 
les, is the part toward which we are 
advancing; and to a point in that 
constellation 260° 52/ 30” right as- 
— and 40° declination 


north. 

But whether this motion be rectili- 
near; or, whether the sun, with all 
his revolving planets, be carried 
round some far distant and unknown 
centre; and if so, where and what 
that centre is—these are questions it 
is easy to propound, but their solu- 
tion must surely rest with more than 
mortal mind! 

Moral tendency of the subject.—It is 
necessary that our remarks should 
now draw towards a close, although 
we have by no means furnished any 
thing like a perfect aceount, even of 
that single branch of astronomy, the 
fixed stars. We at first most sincere- 
ly intended to go through the science 
of astronomy at once, and to present 
the substance of our very limited re- 
searches therein, at a single view ; but 
science is too broad, and high, and 
deep, to be compressed into those di- 
minutive epitomes, designed to enter- 
tain us foran hour. The Solar System 
is yet, by us, untouched. 

The individual who has thus had 


Dr, | the honour to oecupy your attention, 


has frequently heard gentlemen, when 
lecturing at this board, give their sub- 
jects a moral, nay, even a religious 
cast; and he has seen this received 


by the society with the most marked 
approbation. And what bat a society 
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most conscientiously to be shunned, 
would receive them otherwise! Need 
he say, that he has heard these salu- 
tary remarks, and beheld their recep- 
tion with a satisfaction he can but ill 
express. And surely on sucha subject 
as that which has employed us this 
evening, the liberty—the liberty, did 
I say? no, this right, assumed by gen- 
tlemen who have gone before, will be 
indulged me! 

Then let our thought awake ;—let 
it take the lightning’s wing, and 
glance from east to west, from pole to 
pole ;—behkold, “one sun by day, by 
night, ten thousand shine ;”—take its 
flight through the mighty range of the 
fixed stars, 


“Those sov’reign glories of the skies 
Of ind t, native lastre ey 
The of systems, and the lords of life ;— 


to the regiou of unassisted sight, add 
that of the telescope ; and to what the 
telescope perceives, add what reason 
demonstrates ;—then ask, If such be 
the effect, what must be the cause! 
if such the work, what must be the 
workman! if such the building, how 
wise, how mighty, the architect, that 
reared and beautified, and still sus- 
tains the whole! To the Author of 
such a mass of wonders, who can for- 
bear to say, ‘‘Great and marvellous 
are thy works!” 

Nor let the mind stagger at the posi- 
tion, that all these worlds on worlds, 
and systems on systems, are inhabit- 
ed; the residences of animated, and 
most likely, of intelligent creatures! 
As far as analogical reasoning can go, 
no truth, whatever, is more certain. 
If the Author of nature has act left us 
adrop of water unpeopled ;—if, o’er 
the whole surface of our earth, his 
bounty has sent the streams of happi- 
ness, flowing through millions of 

ls, to as many forms of life; 
can it be, for a moment, supposed, 
that he has left those immeasurable 
regions, (compared with which our 
earth is but a corner, an atom, a mere 
speck,) waste, and desolate, and 
void? Such a supposition is unworthy 
of our reason, and utterly inadequate 
to our conceptions of the Author of 
nature. And what can possibly be 
more unreasonable than to suppose 
those shining orbs were formed mere- 

‘to give light to the inhabitants of 

earth; when, haps, not one in 
ten thousand of is ever seen: 


and certainly, a single moon would 
afford us more light, than the whole 
host of them put together! However, 
therefore, the mind may labour under 
the stupendous conception, doubtless 
the fixed stars, and the thousands of 
thousands of worlds, that, with such 
rapidity, and yet with such calmness, 
revolve round them, are peopled with 
myriads of intelligent creatures, form- 
ed for endless progression in perfec- 
tion and felicity! Surely the favour 
of the Monarch, who upholds and 
sways his benign and equitable scep- 
tre over such an empire, is above all 
things to be sought; surely the dis- 
pleasure of such a Monarch is, above 
all things, to be dreaded ! 

One other thought, and we have 
done. Let not the wise and virtuous 
suppose that their contemplation of 
their Creator’s works, will terminate 
with the present mortal state! That 
event, which is the terror of princes, 
and the lot of us all, will most cer- 
tainly open to them an arena of stu- 
pendous and infinitely varied being, 
of which, in this infancy of our exist- 
ence, we cannot form the most dis- 
tant conception. 

« When even at last the solemn hour shall 


come, 

And ae my mystic flight to fatare worlds, 

I cheerful will obey; there, with new powers, 

Will, rising, wonders sing : I cannot go 

Where universal love not smiles around, 

Sustaining all yon orbs, and all their suns.” 
Portsea, Nov. 9th, 1821. 


MEMOIR OF MAJOR-GENERAL WOLFE. 


To appreciate the merits of a desery- 
ing character, to bestow plaudits on 
the virtuous and praiseworthy, and 
censure on the corrupt and degene- 
rate, is the most difficult task a bio- 
grapher can undertake. Those who 
have ever felt the glow of courage 
animating their bosoms, will see, 
porene the life of Wolfe, to what 

eights it can ascend. To adhere to 
what is just and honourable, regard- 
less of what i: expedient or profitable ; 
to be careless of our own comfort and 
happiness in comparison with that of 
our fellow mortals; is, indeed, the 
character of a great and a good man. 
To what extent, and in what respects, 
Major-General James Wolfe is de- 
serving of this most honourable title, 
will be seen from a brief survey of 
his life. 
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James Wolfe was the son of an offi- 
cer, whose life had been spent in the 
service of his country. When a child, 
he displayed signs of partiality fora 
mnilitary life, and his choice agreeing 
with his father’s wishes, he received 
his education accordingly. His in- 
structors found but little difficulty in 
training him to his profession, on ac- 
count of his robust constitution, quick 
understanding, and unparalleled abi- 
lity. He was by nature formed for 
military greatuess. His memory was 
retentive ; his judgment clear ; and he 
possessed that strength and steadi- 
néss of mind, which neither danger 
could deter, nor difficulty ebstruct. 
Generous almost to profusion, every 
deserving unfortunate character, not 
only excited his compassion, but re- 
ceived relief from his beneficent hand. 
Sorry are we that the span of life per- 
mitted him not to furnish more nume- 
rous instances; but all its passages 
are replete with glory. He had the 
honour to introduce into the army, by 
his example and kindness, rather than 
by his severity, such regularity and 
exactness of discipline into his corps, 
“‘that, as long as the six British batta- 
lions on the plain of Minden are re- 
corded in the annals of Europe, so 
long will Kingsley’s stand among the 
foremost in the glories of that day.” 
It appears the first battle he was in, 
was that of La Feldt, when scarcely 
twenty years of age, where he exerted 
himself in such a manner, as to draw 
forth the highest encomiums. The 
Duke of Cumberland recognized his 
talents, and rewarded them 

promotion: but the gradations of 

s rank are not known. We shall 
pass over his magnanimous conduct 
at Louisbourg, his manly advice at 
Rochfort, and come to his Herculean 
labours at Quebec. 

In 1759, by the advice of Mr. Pitt, 
the reduction of Quebec was under- 
taken. Here the abilities and courage 
of Wolfe shone forth in the fullest lus- 
tre. After publishing a manifesto, 
and summoning the Governor of Que- 
bec to surrender, which he refused, 
and also after an attack had been 
made at Montmorenci, which, with 
other minor ones, proved abortive, 
Wolfe dispatched Brigadier Murray 
with 1200 men, to make an attempt 
above the town. After a third essay, 
the troops landed unexpectedly at 
Chambaud, and did considerable da- 
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mage. When this foree sailed; the 
council had it in contemplation for 
Brigadier Murray to wait till the arri- 
val of General Amherst, but learning 
what numerous obstacles he had to 
combat, the worst of which was the 
weather, the order was countermand- 
ed. At their return they found Gene- 
ral Wolfe ill of a fever and flux, 
brought on by anxiety and fatigue. 
He had contrived, he had done every 
thing to ensure suecess ; he had faced 
every danger in person, and braved 
every privation and hardship, and the 
thought of returning unsuccessful was 
worse than death. At last, single and 
alone in opinion, he executed that 
dangerous, though necessary plan, 
which will for ever denominate him 
the Cunqueror of Canada. Having in 
the defenceless hours of night gained 
the heights of Abraham, on which 
side the city of Quebec was most ex- 
posed, hitherto unnoticed, they per- 
ceived the enemy crossing the river 
St. Charles; upon which General 
Wolfe immediately formed his lines. 
When the battle began to waver, and 


‘victory seemed doubtful, Wolfe made 


a desperate charge at the head of a 
column, when a ball entered his 
wrist, which he immediately wrapped 
up, and went on with the same ala- 
crity, animating bis troops by precept 
and example ; but, in a few minutes 
after, a second ball through his body, 
and a third above his breast, obliged 
him to be carried into the rear, where 
roused from fainting by the cry “ they 
run, they run;” Who run, cried he, 
gasping for breath, and being told the 
French, and that they were defeated, 
he said, “‘ Then I thank God, I die 
contented ;” and with a faint smile 
playing over his gallant countenance, 
almost instantly expired. 

When his body was brought to 
Portsmouth, the scene was most im- 
pressively solemn. Minute guns were 
fired from the men of war, from the 
time that the corpse was taken out of 
the ship, to its landing at the point, 
where it was received by the military 
with arms reverseé. The coflin was 
put into a hearse; and, preceded by 
a band, playing the dead march, pass- 
ed through the garrison, who were 
under arms. During this awful pro- 
cession, the Fort colours were struck 
half-mast high, while the deep and 
solemn tolling of the muffled bells, 
fell like bolts on the heart of every 
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one present. His body was after- 
wards privately deposited in the fami- 
ly vault at Greenwich Church ; and a 
superb national monument, at the ex- 
pense of four thousand guineas, erected 
to his memory in Westminster Abbey. 
Tears will flow for a man who gained 
such Jaurels, who added such lustre to 
the British arms. He who lives for 
himself will soon be forgotten, but he 
whose existence has been solely spent 
in forwarding the wishes and promot- 
ing the best interests of his fellow- 
countrymen, can, with confidence, 
expect immortality as his reward. 
REPLY TO A QUERY. 


Mr. Epirtor. 

Sir,—In the first volume of the Impe- 
rial Magazine, col. 1072, is a query by 
“R. C.” respecting the sun standing 
still, &c. as mentioned in the book of 
Joshua, chap. x. As no answer has 
been inserted in your Magazine on the 
subject, I have transcribed the enclos- 
ed letter of Galileo Galilei; should 
ae think any part of it will throw 

ight upon the query of R. C. you are 
at liberty to insert so much as may 
be applicable to the query. xp 


“TI admit and concede to the adver- 
sary for the present, that the words of 
the sacred text are to be taken in the 
express sense in which they are 
couched, namely, that God, at the 
intercession of Joshua, caused the sun 
to stand still, and prolonged the day, 
so as to enable him to gain the victory; 
bat, requiring also for myself, that 
the same determination shall be valid 
for me, as if the adversary had not 
presumed to bind, but to leave free, 
as to the power of changing, the sig- 
nifications of the words,—lI say, that 
this passage manifestly shows us the 
falsity and impossibility of the mun- 
dane system of Aristotle and Ptolemy, 
and, on the other hand, is fitly adapt- 
ed to the Copernican. 

“ Ist, I demand of the adversary if 
he knows how many motions the sun 
has? If he knows this, he is forced 
to reply that it has two motions, 
namely, the annual motion from the 
west to the east, and the diurnal from 
the east to the west. Hence, 

_“* Qdly, I ask him if these two mo- 
tions, thus diverse, and, as it were, 


contrary to each other. belong to the 
sun, and are equally proper to it? 
He is forced to reply negatively, and 
to confess that one alone is true, pro- 
per, and particular; to wit, the an- 
nual; the other belonging to the 
primum mobile in twenty-four hours, 
&c. contrary, as it were, to the mo- 
tions of the planets it impels. 

* 3dly, [ ask him which of the mo- 
tions produces the day and night? He 
is forced to reply, that of the primum 
mobile; and that on the sun depend 
the different seasons, and the entire 


year. 

“Now, if the day depends not on 
the motion of the sun, but on this 
primum mobile, who does not see that, 
to prolong the day, it is necessary to 
stop the pon mobile, and not the 
sun? Who, therefore, with a know- 
ledge of these simple elements of 
astronomy, does not also know, that 
if God had stopped the motion of the 
sun, instead of prolonging the da 
he would have contracted it, and made 
it shorter? For this reason—that the 
motion of the sun being contrary to 
the diurnal conversion, the more the 
sun should move towards the east, so 
much the more would it tend to retard 
the motion in its course towards the 
west ; and thus, the sun’s motion be- 
ing diminished or annulled, it would 
proportionably, in a shorter space, 
reach the occident; an accident which 
is certainly seen to happen to the 
moon, which makes her diurnal con- 
versions later than those of the sun, 
in proportion as her proper movement 
is swifter than that of the sun. It be- 
ing, therefore, absolutely impossible, 
agreeably to the constitution of Aris- 
totle and Ptolemy, to stop the motion 
of the sun, and prolong the day, as 
the scriptures affirm to have happened, 
it is necessary that the movements 
should ;not be ordered as Ptolemy will 
have them to be, or it is necessary to 
change the sense of the words, and to 
say that, when the scriptures pro- 
nounce that God stayed the sun, they 
mean to say that he stayed the primum 
mobile; but that, accommodating 
themselves to the capacity of those, 
who are but ill adapted to understand 
the rising or setting of the sun, 
declare the conti of that, wh 
they would have said, in addressing 
themselves to inteiligent persons. 

* Itis not credible, letme here add, 
that God would have stopped the sun 
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alone, leaving the other spheres to 
run on, seeing that this would, with- 
out any necessity, have altered and 
disturbed the whole order, the aspects, 
and the dispositions of the other con- 
stellations, respectively to the sun, 
and would have greatly deranged the 
entire course of nature ; but it is cre- 
dible that he would have stopped the 
whole of the system of the celestial 
eres, which, after the interposi- 
tion of this time of repose, would have 
returned concordantly to their ope- 
rations without any confusion or 
change. 
. “But, because we have already 
agreed not to alter the import of the 
words of the text, it is necessary tu 
recur to the other constitution of the 
parts of the universe, and to see if, 
conformably to that, the naked sense 
of the words will be rightly and with- 
out clashing, such as to accord per- 
fectly —_ what they manifest to have 


ne 

“I having, therefore, made appa- 
rent, and necessarily demonstrated, 
that the globe of the sun revolves on 
itself, making an cntire conversion in 
alunar month, or thereabout, express- 
ly in the direction in which all the 
other celestial conversions are made ; 
aad it being beside highly probable 
and reasonable, that the sun, as the 
largest instrument of nature, and as 
it were the heart of the universe, 
should not only give, as it manifestly 
does, light, bat likewise motion, to 
all the planets which revolve around 
it; if, in conformity to the position of 
Copernicus, we grant the earth to 
move, at the least with a diurnal mo- 
tion, who does not see that, to stop 
the whole of the system, without in- 
ducing any change whatever in the 
remainder of the mutual revolutions 
of the planets, to the end that the 
space and time of the diurnal illumi- 
nation should alone be prolonged, it 
suffices that the sun should be made to 
stand still, as the words of the sacred 
text expressly imply. 

“ This, then, is the mode, agreea- 
bly to which, without introducing an 
confusion into the parts of the uni- 
verse, and without any alteration of 
the words of the scriptures, the entire 
day may be lengthened by making the 
sun to stand still. 

“I have written more than my 
infirmities would well allow; and 
conclude by tendering to you my 


services, beseeching the Lord to 
grant you his blessing and all feli- 
city. 
** Your most reverend Paternity’s 
‘* Affectionate servant, 
GaLiLeo GALILEI,”’ 
Florence, Dec. 21, 1613.” 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
LEONARDO ARETINO, 


( Continued from vol. iii. col. 1185. ) 


For this interesting account of the 
trial and execution of Jerome of 
Prague, it is evident that Poggio was 
affected with a generous compassion 
for the unfortunate reformer; and, 
notwithstanding his expressions of 
disavowal of such sentiments, it is 
also evident that he disapproved of 
the cruelty which had been exercised 
towards him. ‘The tone of his friend’s 
mind did not escape the discernment 
of Leonardo, who, alarmed for the 
safety of his correspondent, deemed 
it expedient to administer to him a 
little wholesome admonition: “ I high- 
2 approve (he writes in a letter to 

oggio) the elegance of your epistle 
on the subject of Jerome’s execution. 
You seem, however, to attribute to 
him more merit than I could wish you 
had done. Though you have taken 
the precaution to disclaim the impu- 
tation, I cannot but think that you 
manifest too much of a kind of zeal 


in his behalf; I therefore advise you — 


to write more cautiously on such sub- 
jects.”* In this admonition Leonardo 
manifests a knowledge of the world, 
and a deep acquaintance with the 
temper of the times. But the letter 
of Poggio, which drew down this 
reproof, evinces higher and much 
more estimable qualities—an honour- 
able sense of justice, and the lively 
feelings of humanity. 

Though the compassion thus evin- 
ced by Poggio in favour of a heretic 
drew down upon him the animadver- 
sion of his friend, he maintained him- 
self in the good opinion of Leonardo, 
and obtained his unqualified eommen- 
dation by a discovery which he made 
about this time of copies of the works 
of several antient writers, which had 
hitherto been sought in vain by the 
learned. These he found lying neg- 


* Leon. Aret. Epist. lib. iv. ep. 9. 
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lected and forgotten in an under- 
nd apartment in the monastery of 

t. Gallen, near Constance. On this 
event he was congratulated by Leo- 
nardo in the following enthusiastic 
terms. 

“J have seen the letter which you 
lately addressed to our friend Niccolo 
concerning your late journey, and 
your discovery of several ancient ma- 
nuscripts. In my opinion the republic 
of letters has to rejoice, not only on 
the acquisition of the works with 
which you have just enriched it, but 
also on the hopes which you entertain 
of recovering others. It is very glo- 
rious for you to have thus been able, 
by dint of. care and labour, to present 
to our age these precious writings, 
which have hitherto esca the re- 
searches of the learned. Your gene- 
rous enterprise entitles you to the 
gratitude, not only of your 
raries, but also of succeeding scho- 
lars. The memory of your services 
will be eternal. In the most distant 
times the friends of letters will re- 
member with gratitude that you were 
the preserver and the editor of works, 
the loss of which they had so long 
deplored. As Camillus was regarded 
as the second founder of Rome, be- 
cause he rebuilt it; so you ought to 
be considered as the new author of all 
the writings which your happy efforts 
have procured for the literary world. 
I earnestly exhort you not to relax ia 
the pursuit of your noble resolution. 
Be not discouraged by the expense. 
} Ba furnish you with the requisite 

nds. 

“‘T musttell you that your researches 
are more advantageous than you are 
aware of. They have procured for us 
a complete Quintilian. We now pos- 
séss entire, a work, of which we hi- 
therto had only a sadly mutilated half. 
What a rich treasure! What unex- 
good fortune! Shall I, then, 

hold entire that Quintilian, whose 
work, even in its imperfect state, was 
to me an inexhaustible source of en- 

yment? I conjure you, my dear 

‘oggio, send me the manuscript of 
the Institutions as soon as possible, 
that I may see it before I die. As to 
the writings of Asconius and Flaccus, 
their discovery gives me pleasure, 
though neither of these writers has 
enriched the Latin lan with new 
beauties. But Quintilian is so accom- 
plished a master of rhetoric and of 


eloquence, that methinks all the na- 
tions of Italy ought to unite to receive 
him with dae honours, when, after 
having liberated him from the long 
and severe imprisonment to which he 
has been doomed by barbarians, you 
send him to his native country. I 
wonder that you and your associates 
did not instantly set about transcrib- 
ing him, and that yuu preferred be- 
ginning by making copies of authors 
of less note. As to Quintilian, his 
works are those which the learned 
desire with an anxiety, exceeded on- 
ly by those, with whieh they seek for 
the lost treatise of Cicero de pe 
licA. I must request that you will not 
lose your time in copying writings 
which are already known. Rather 
make diligent search for those which 
we still want, and especially the works 
of Cicero and Varro.’’* 
( To be concluded in our next. ) 
* Leonardi Aret. Epistole, lib. iv. ep. 5. 


ON THE PROBABILITY OF ABOLISHING 
WAR, 


In considering the question of the in- 
expediency of war, and the possibility 
of preventing its recurrence, it seems 
necessary first to inquire into the na- 
ture of the causes which occasion it; 
for, till these can be asce 


would be hopeless to expect a te- 


medy. 

If we look through creation, we 
shall find that man is not the only be- 
ing that destroys its own species. 
The samecircamstance occars in ev 
department of animated nature.—We 
see that quadrupeds, birds, fishes, and 
insects, wage war, not only with the 
rest of creation, but in many cases 
with each other. Man has, therefore, 
this disposition in common with his 
fellow tenants of the earth. Even the 
sports of. young animals are often an 
imitation of warfare, and this, in 
maturity, frequently arises to the most 
vindictive ferocity. Hence, an - 
ment has been raised in favour of a 
state of general hostility, and war has 
been vindicated in the abstract, as 
consistent with the ends of our being, 
and if it were not suffered as unavo 
able, to be sought for as a sort of po- 
sitive good. 

Those who have relied upon this 
argument, have, however, omitted 
one con tion, of some moment 
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in the decision of the question.— 
They should have recollected, that 
the lower classes of creation are di- 
rected by instinct, and that their 
habits are, therefore, unchangeable ; 
whereas the natural propensities of 
mankind are under the control of 
reason and moral feeling. This is the 
great distinction and prerogative of 
man: and whilst it segregates him 
from the rest of the creation, demon- 
strates that he is an improvable, and 
therefore an accountable being. 

As the disposition to war, is, how- 
ever, common to mankind and other 
animals, it is probable that the mo- 
tives by which they are actuated may 
be, in some respects, similar. Let 
us, therefore, inquire what are the 
principal causes that induce the infe- 
rior races of animals to make war 
upon and destroy each other. 

That awful, but indispensable and 
salutary law of animal creation, by 
which one race of beings is supported 
by the destruction of another, is not, 
vow, the object of our inquiry. 

If it were, the appetites and dispo- 
sitions, the weapons and the powers, 
of some races, contrasted with the 
prolific nature, the weakness, the 
terrors, and precautions of others, 
would sufficiently demonstrate the will 
of providence in this respect.—By 
this alone, a considerable portion of 
animated nature is suffered to exist. 
By this, its strength and vigour are 
continually renovated and supported. 
What would be the state of the world, 
ifevery animated being drew its sub- 

istence immediately from the earth? 
hat would be its appearance, if 
every creature were to perish by age 
or disease? The earth would be a de- 
solation and a charnel house. 

But it is to the propensity which na- 
tare has implanted in some animals to 
destroy their own species, that our in- 
quiries are directed ; and it is ex- 
tremely remarkable, that this propen- 
sity is so far from being general, that 
itis confined, comparatively, to a few 
species only, and these not of the 
most fieree and savage tribes. It has 
long ago been remarked, that neither 
Ahe Lion nor the Wild-Boar, the Ti- 
ger nor the Bear, devour each other ; 

Cognatis maculis similis fera ;” 
Juv. Sat. xv. 


And mankind must be contented to 


share this vindictive and destructive 
feeling with some of the lowest ranks 
of his fellow beings. 

Now it is, again, extremely bumi- 
liating to us, to reflect, that even in 
those cases where animals attack their 
own species, it is seldom excited by 
the voracious appetite. Nature has 
implanted a horror against such a 
practice. It isonly amongst mankind, 
where the abuse of reason has degrad- 
ed the natural feelings, that such a 
debasing conduct has been resorted 
to. If there be exceptions, they are 
to be found amongst the shoals of the 
ocean, some of which destroy with in- 
discriminate voracity all that fall in 
their way. 

The non-existence of a disposition 
wantonly to destroy each other, pre- 
vents, also, the disposition in the infe-. 
rior animals to attack one another, lest 
they themselves should be destroyed. 
—Conscious, as it were, of no hosti- 
lity, they fear none ; but cither asso- 
ciate for their natural support, or 

rowl for their separate subsistence.. 
t seems to be man alone who dreads. 
his own likeness,—who sees in his 
fellow-man his worst enemy,— who, 
on meeting another in a desolate situ- 
ation, hesitates whether he shall hold 
out to him the hand of fellowship, or 
deprive him of life, and decides ac- 
cording to the circumstances in which 
they are placed. 
hat animosity that does not in ge- 
neral exist amongst brute animals, 
may, however, be excited by various 
causes ; and of these, none is more 
powerful than the passion of the 
sexes. Hence this vindictive propen- 
sity does not attach to animals that 
pair. In these instances, the species 
are not only peaceable, but gregari- 
ous. Itis only where the intercourse 
of the sexes is promiscuous, that this 
disposition is found. When the male 
is competent to a number of females, 
he regards another male with jealousy, 
as an intruder on his pleasures. The 
cock, the bull, the stag, and even the 
ram, will bear no rival; and if they 
meet, the contest can only be termi- 
nated by death. 

We are so imperfectly acquainted 

with the nature of the bee, that we 


are at a loss to ascertain, with preci- 
sion, the cause of that dreadful ha- 
vock which frequently occurs in their 
communities, and which certainly re- 
sembles the contests of the human 
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race, more than those of any other 
class of beings. Armed by nature 
with poisoned daggers,—fierce, vin- 
dictive, and careless of death,—they 
lie strewed on the ground like the he- 
roes of Jemappe or Waterloo, and 
would, if possible, destroy each other 
to the very last individual. 


« Animasque in vulnere ponunt.” 
VIRGIL. 


It has been supposed that these 
effects have been occasioned by a kind 
of political animosity, as to the mode 
of their government, or the person of 
their sovereign ; a conjecture which, if 
well founded, would assimilate them 
still nearer, in point of disposition 
and intellect, with the human race. 

Such, however, seem to be the prin- 
cipal motives by which the lower 
classes of animals are stimulated to 
hostilities against the individuals of 
their own species; and these, with 
various modifications, may also be 
ranked amongst the leading causes of 
dissension in the human race. Un- 
happily, however, in addition to these 
primitive causes, there are various 
passions and appetites peculiar to 
mankind, which multiply them to an 
incalculable extent. 

The preservation of existence might 
be accomplished, and the individuals 
of the human race, being assured of 
their personal safety, might be pre- 
sumed to live on terms of amity with 
each other ; bat man consults, not only 
his being, but his well-being, and 
this, he conceives, is not always to be 
acquired but at the expense, and by 
the humiliation, of another. He is 
no sooner furnished with the necessa- 
ries of life, than he begins to thirst 
for its superfluities, and its luxuries. 
He is no sooner released from the do- 
minion and tyranny of another, than 
he begins to domineer and tyrannize 
over others himself. Pride, ambition, 
the love of fame, and of pleasure in 
all her forms, continually prompt him 
to action ; and as he is conscious to 
himself, not only of these feelings, 
but of the sacrifices he would make of 
the happiness of others for their grati- 
fication, so he reasonably and justly 
attributes the same principles and 
feelings tothose around him, and thus 
every individual of mankind becomes 
his rival and his enemy. 

Hence, the remote cause of war, 
exists in the instinetive and selfish 

No. 37.—Vol. LV. 


propensities of our nature ;—the imme- 
diate one, in attributing to others 
those feelings and designs, of which 
we are conscious in ourselves. We 
conceive ourselves to be in daily and 
hourly danger of destruction, or of 
injury from others, and we, therefore, 
daily and hourly seek to injure or de- 
stroy them, in order to secure our- 
selves against their machinations. 
Every man is to himself the centre of 
creation; the rest revolves about him, 
and he considers it only as it endan- 
gers his welfare, or contributes to his 
happiness. An Italian gentleman, we 
believe a professor of ** Humanity and 
the Belles Lettres,’ on being asked 
whether he would not lay down his 
life to secure the eternal happiness of 
all mankind, replied, somewhat out 
of character, but with great sincerity, 
“IT would not give this little finger to 
save all mankind from eternal per- 
dition.” 

Here then we seem, not only to 
have given way to those natural in- 
Stincts of selfish gratification, which 
we possess in common with other ani- 
mals, but to have carried them to an 
excess, of which the other races of 
being are incapable; so ‘that this 
disposition, if persevered in, would 
revive the fable of Cadmus, and depo- 
pulate the earth. But here an associ- 
ation with them ceases, the tyranny of 
the passions gives way, and the empire 
of reason begins. 

No sooner do we raise ourselves 
above the immediate gratifications of 
sense and passion, than we feel our- 
selves transformed into different be- 
ings. The selfish principle is restrain- 
ed and counteracted, not only by va- 
rious natural and social attachments, 
but by considerations of reason and 
pradence, by the dictates of philoso- 
phy, which opens the way to higher 
views, and by the precepts of religion, 
which direct_us to the true end of our 
being. 

By these the selfish feelings nataral 
to man are not only checked and mo- 
dified, but frequently suppressed and 
extinguished; and in proportion as 
this takes place, he rises in the rank 
and scale of existence. 

The affections of kindred, and the 
charities of domestic life, are as power- 
ful as the selfish principle itself—the 
first-fruits of that abundant harvest of 
benevolence and generosity, which 
~ human bosom is capable of pre~ 
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ducing. But the sympathies of the 
mind are not limited by the connec- 
tions of blood; they extend them- 
selves in attachments of kindness and 
friendship to those who, we conceive, 
entertain a similar feeling towards us. 
As these attachments increase, our 
affections become more enlarged.— On 
finding that others can dismiss their 
selfish propensities, we begin to tram- 
ple on them ourselves ; and not only 
discard suspicions, but open our 
hearts to higher cnjoyments, and 
purer pleasures. The extent to which 
this ‘may be carried, is unlimited. 
Having experienced the excellence, 
affection, and generosity, of many in- 
dividuals, we begin to acquire a high- 
er opinion of, and a greater regard 
for, the rest of mankind, and we feel 
a desire to promote their happiness, 
even at the diminution or the expense 
of our own. 

Powerful, however, as these natu- 
ral sympathies and rational motives 
are, it is not to them alone that the 
operation of the selfish principle can 
be safely: entrusted ; so various and 
uncertain is their influence, so depen- 
dent upon the peculiarities of charac- 
ter and circumstances, that to leave it 
in the power of individuals to judge 
for themselves, would, in fact, be 
nothing less than to subject the weak 
to the powerful, and to make the only 
law that of the strongest. The per- 
ception of this truth united mankind 
in society ; without which, they must 
have lived in a state of perpetual war- 
fare. Thus the weak and the power- 
ful were equalized, and man was no 
more allowed, for his own gratifica- 
tion, arbitrarily to encroach on the 
rights of another. 

The regulations thus presented were 
sanctioned and enforced by penalties 
and privations, the infliction of which 
were intrusted iato the hands of dele- 
gated powers; the wrongs of indivi- 
duals became those of society, and 
private injuries and revenge were 
weighed in the balance of justice, and 
their retribution administered by the 
laws. If individuals, tribes, and so- 
cieties, formerly independent of each 
other, have derived advantages from 
such associations; advantages of still 
greater importance must be derived 
from a general adoption of the same 
system, and the subjection of force to 
reason upon a still more extended 
seale. For what reason, except it be 


the power that is wanting to bind 
them, should commonwealths and 
sovereigns also be exempted from 
those laws of reason and right con- 
duct, in their relations with other 
states, and their duty of abstaining 
from bloodshed and aggression, which 
are found to inflaence and govern in- 
dividuals and bodies of men in civil 
society? Shall we say, because such 
laws are not acknowledged by them, 
and can no where be quoted on prece- 
dent, that they do not actually exist, 
that they are not in the eye of God 
and nature equally bound by them,— 
and that princes and potentates, in the 
commission of wars and tyrannies 
from the throne, are not as responsi- 
ble as the beggar or the peasant, who 
commits a petty theft, or a trespass 
on his landlord’s field? Are not the 
laws of both equally well defined, 
though not equally well enforced? All 
laws are only a definition of the rules 
of common sense, humanity, and right 
reason, impressed by the power and 
goodness of the Almighty on all his 
works. True law is only the definition 
of the will of God, as revealed in the 
reason, conscience, and humanity, of 
his creatures ; the violation of which, 
by despotism, by wars, and by public 
and private aggressions, is a crime 
amenable no less to the court of God, 
than to that of man, in the violation of 
whose rights, they deface or degrade 
the image of the Creator in which he 
was made. The contrary doctrine is 
both irreligious and ill-founded: and 
if the great mass of regulations and 
treaties which forms the law of na- 
tions were abolished, that law would 
still exist. The regulations of society 
do not create, they only define laws, 
which are either right or wrong ac- 
cording to the accuracy of such defi- 
nition, And we are inclined to be- 
lieve, from the tenor of some passages 
and allegorical allusions in scripture, 
that our Saviour and his apostles, in 
a comprehensive and general way, 
intended by very forcible figures to 
demonstrate to their hearers, the 
savage and disgraceful predicament, 
in which governments stand in regard 
to each other, and the necessity of 
submitting themselves to a common 
law—the great law of love, and set- 
tling their differences by a prescribed 
and rational mode, before they could 
be considered as civilized. 
( To be concluded in our next.) 
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THE PROPHET OF THE ALLEGHANY. 
In the year 1798, one of the mission- 
aries to the Indians of the north-west, 
was on his way from the Tuscarora 
settlement to the Senecas. Journey- 
ing in pious meditation through the 
forest, a majestic Indian darted from 
its recesses, and arrested his progress. 
His hair was somewhat changed with 
age, and his face marked with the 
deep furrows of time; but his eye 
expressed all the fiery vivacity of 
youthful passion, and his step was 
that of a warrior in the vigour of man- 
hood. 

“ White man of the ocean,* whither 
wanderest thou?” said the Indian. 
am travelling,” replied the meek 
disciple of peace, “* towards the dwell- 
ings of thy brethren, to teach them the 
knowledge of the only true God, and 
to lead them to peace and happiness.” 
“‘To peace and happiness!” answered 
the tall chief, while his eye flashed 
fire—‘‘ Behold the blessings that fol- 
low the footsteps of the white man! 
wherever he comes, the nations of the 
woodlands fade from the eye like the 
mists of morning. Once, over the wide 
forest of the surrounding world, our 
people roamed in peace and freedom, 
nor ever dreamed of greater happiness 
than to hunt the beaver, the bear, and 
the wild deer. From the farthest ex- 
tremity of the great deep came the 
white man, armed with thunder and 
lightning, and weapons still more per- 
nicious. In war, he hunted us like 
wild beasts ; in peace, he destroyed us 
by deadly liquors, or yet more deadly 
frauds. Yet afew moons had passed 
away, and whole nations of invincible 
warriors, and of hunters, that fearless 
swept the forest and the mourtain, 
perished, vainly opposing their tri- 
umphant invaders; or quietly dwin- 
died into slaves and drunkards, and 
their names withered from the earth. 
Retire, dangerous man, leave vs all 
we yet have left, our savage virtues 
and our gods; and do not, in the vain 
attempt to cultivate a rude and barren 
soil, pluck up the few thrifty plants of 
native growth, that have survived the 


* The Indians at first imagined that the white 
men originally sprung from the sea, and that 
they invaded their country because they had 
none of their own. They sometimes call them 


in their songs, ‘ The white foam of the ocean ;” 
this name is still often applied, contemp- 
tuously, by the savages of the north-west. 


fostering cares of thy people, and 
weathered the stormy career of their 
pernicious friendship.” Thus saying, 
the tall chief darted into the wood, and 
the good missionary pursued his way 
with pious resolution. 

He preached the only true divinity, 
and placed before the eyes of the won- 
dering savages the beauty of holiness, 
the sufferings of the Redeemer, and 
the sublime glories of the Christian 
heaven. He allured them with the 
hope of everlasting bliss, and alarmed 
them with denunciations of an eternity 
of misery and despair. The awe- 
struck Indians, roused by these accu- 
mulated motives, many of them adopt- 
ed the precepts of the missionary so 
far as they could comprehend them; 
and, in the course of eighteen months, 
their devotion became rational, re- 
gular, and apparently permanent, 

All at once, however, the little 
church, in which the good man was 
wont to pen his fold, became deserted, 
No votary came, as usual, to listen 
with decent reverence to the pure doc- 
trines which they were there accustom, 
ed to hear; and only a few solitary 
idlers were seen of a Sunday morning 
lounging about, and castiag a wistful, - 
yet fearful, look at their litile peace 
ful and now silent mansion. ; 

The missionary sought them out, 
inquired into the cause of this mys- 
terious desertion, and told them of the 
bitterness of hereafter, to those, who, 
having once known, abandoned, the 
religion of the only true God. The 

r Indians shook their heads, and 
informed him that the Great Spirit 
was angry at their apostasy, and had 
sent a prophet from the summit of the 
Alleghany mountain, to warn them 
against the admission of new doc- 
trines ; that there was to be a great 
meeting of the old men soon, and that 
the prophet would there deliver to the 
people the message with which he was 
intrusted. The zealous missionary 
determined to be present, and to con- 
front the impostor, who was. known 
by the appellation of the Prophet. of 
the Alleghany. He accordingly ob- 
tained permission from the chiefs .to 
appear at the council, and to reply, to 
the charges that might be brought 
forward. The 12thday of June, 1802, 
was the time fixed for the decision of 
this solemn question, ‘‘ Whether, the 
belief of their forefathers, or that of 
the white men, was the true religion?” 
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The usual council-house not being 
large enough to contain so great an 
assemblage of people, they met in a 
valley, about eight miles to the west- 
ward of the Seneca Lake. This valley 
was then embowered under lofty 
trees; it is surrounded on almost 
every side with high rugged hills, 
and through it meanders a small 
river. 

It was ascene tocall forthevery encr- 
gy of the human heart. On asmooth 
level, near the bank of the slow 
stream, under the shade of a large 
elm, sat the chief men of the tribes.— 
Around the circle which they formed, 
was gathered a crowd of wondering 
savages, who, with eager looks, seem- 
ed to demand the true God at the 
hands of their wise men. In the mid- 
die of the circle sat the aged and 
travel-worn missionary. A few grey 
hairs wandered over his brow, his 
hands were crossed on his bosom, 
and, as he cast his hope-beaming eye 
to heaven, he seemed to be calling, 
with pious fervour, upon the God of 
truth, to vindicate his own eternal 
word by the mouth of his servant. 

For more than half an hour there 
was silence in the valley, save the 
whispering of the trees in the south 
wind, and the indistinct murmuring 
of the river. Then all at once a sound 
of astonishment passed through the 
crowd, and the Prophet of the Alleg- 
hany was seen descending one of the 

h hills: with furious and frenzied 
step he entered the circle, and, wav- 
ing his hand in token of silence, the 

onary saw, with wonder, the 
same tall chief, who, four years be- 
fore, had crossed him in the Tusca- 
rora forest. The same panther skin 
ype his shoulder, the same toma- 
hawk quivered in his hand, and the 
same fiery and malignant spirit burn- 
ed in his red eye. He addressed the 
awe-struck Indians, and the valley rung 
with his iron voice. 

** Red men of the woods, hear what 
the Great Spirit says to the children 
who have forsaken him ! 

“Through the wide regions that 
‘were once the inheritance of my peo- 

ie, and where for ages they roved as 

ee as the wild winds, resounds the 
axe of the whitemen. The paths of 
your forefathers are polluted by their 
steps, and your hunting fields are 
every day wrested from you by their 
arts. Once on the shores of the 
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mighty ocean, your fathers were wont 
to enjoy all the luxuriant delights of 
the deep; now you are exiles in 
swamps or on barren hills, and these 
wretched possessions you enjoy by the 
precarious tenure of the white man’s 
will. The shrill cry of revelry or war 
no more is heard on the majestic 
Shores of the Hudson, or the sweet 
banks of the silver Mohawk. There 
where the Indian lived and died free 
as the air he breathed, and chased the 
panther and the deer from morn till 
evening—even there the Christian 
slave cultivates the soil in undisturbed 
possession; and, as he whistles behind 
his plough, turns up the sacred re- 
mains of your buried ancestors. Have 
ye not heard at evening, and some- 
times in the dead of night, those 
mournful and melodious sounds that 
steal through the deep valleys, or 
along the mountain sides, like the song 
of echo? These are the wailings of 
those spirits, whose bones have been 
turned up by the sacrilegious labours 
of the white men, and left to the mer- 
cy of the rain and the tempest. They 
call upon you to avenge them—they 
adjure you by every motive that can 
rouse the hearts of the brave, to wake 
from your long sleep, and, by return- 
ing to these invaders of the grave the 
long arrears of vengeance, restore 
again the tired and wandering spirits 
to their blissful paradise far beyond 
the blue hills.* 

‘“« These are the blessings you owe to 
the Christians. They have driven 
your fathers from their ancient inheri- 
tance—they have destroyed them with 
the sword and poisonous liquors— 
they have dug up their bones, and 
there left them to bleach in the wind 
—and now they aim at completing 
your wrongs, and insuring your de- 
struction, by cheating you into the be- 
lief of that divinity, whose very pre- 
cepts they plead in jastification of all 
the miseries they have heaped upon 
your race, 

‘*Hear me, O deluded people, for 
the last time !—If you persist in de- 
serting my altars, if still you are deter- 
mined to listen, with fatal credulity, 
to the strange pernicious doctrines of 


*« The answering voices heard from the 
caves and hollows, which the Latins call echo, 
they (the Indians) suppose to be the wailings 
of souls wandering through these places.” 

Prrego MARTIRE. 
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these Christian usurpers—if you are 
unalterably devoted to your new gods 
and new customs—if you will be the 
friends of the white man, and the fol- 
lowers of his God—my wrath shall 
follow you. I will dart my arrows of 
forked lightning among your towns, 
and send the warring tempests of win- 
ter to devour you. Ye shall become 
bloated with intemperance, your num- 

bers shall dwindle away until but a 
few wretched slaves survive, and these 
shall be driven deeper and deeper 
into the wild, there to associate with 
the dastard beasts of the forest, who 
once fled before the mighty hunters of 
your tribe. The spirits of your fathers 
shall curse you from the shores of that 
happy island in the great lake, where 
they enjoy an everlasting season of 
hunting, and chase the wild deer with 
dogs swifter than the wind. Lastly, 
I swear, by the lightning, the thun- 
der, and the tempest, that in the space 
of sixty moons, of all the Senecas, 
not one of yourselves or your pos- 
terity shall remain on the face of the 
earth.” 

The Prophet ended his message, 
which was delivered with the wild 
eloquence of real or fancied inspira- 
tion, and all at once the crowd seemed 
to be agitated with a savage sentiment 
of indignation against the good mis- 
sionary. One of the fiercest broke 
through the circle of old men to dis- 
patch him, but was restrained by their 
authority. 

When this sudden feeling had some- 
what subsided, the mild and benevo- 
lent apostle obtained permission to 
speak in behalf of him who had sent 
him. Never have I seen a more 
touching pathetic figure than this good 
man. He seemed past sixty—his 
figure tall, yet bending—his face mild, 
pale, and highly intellectual—and 
over his forehead, which yet displayed 
its blue veins, were scattered, at soli- 
tary distances, a few grey hairs, 
Though his voice was clear, and his 
action vigorous, yet there was that in 
his looks, which seemed to say his 
pilgrimage was soon to close for 
ever. 

_ With pious fervour, he described to 
his audience the glory, power, and 
beneficence, of the Creator of the 
whole universe; he told them of the 
pure delights of the Christian heaven, 
and of the never-ending tortures of 
those who rejected the precepts of the 


gospel; he painted in glowing and 
fervid colours the filial piety, the pa- 
tience, the sufferings of the Redeemer, 
and how he perished on the cross for 
the sins of the whole human race: 
and, finally, he touched, with eéner- 
getic brevity, on the unbounded mer- 
cies of the Great Being, who thus 
gave his only begotten Son a sacri- 
fice for the redemption of man- 
kind. 
When he had concluded this part of 
the subject, he proceeded to place 
before his now attentive auditors, the 
advantages of civilization, of learn- 
ing, science, and a regular system of 
laws and morality. He contrasted the 
wild Indian, roaming the desert in 
savage independence, now revelling 
in the blood of enemies, and in his 
turn the victim of their insatiable ven- 
geance, with the peaceful citizen, en- 
joying all the comforts of cultivated 
life in this happy land, and only 
bounded in his indulgencies by those 
salutary restraints which contribute 
as well to his own happiness, as that 
of society at large. He described the 
husbandman enjoying, in the bosom 
of his family, a peaceful independence, 
undisturbed by apprehensions of mid- 
night surprise, plunder, and assassi- 
nation; and he finished by a solemn 
appeal to heaven, that his sole motive 
for coming among them was the love 
of the Creator and of his creatures. 
As the good missionary closed his 
appeal, Red Jacket, a Seneca chief of 
great authority, and the most eloquent 
of all his nation, rose, and enforced 
the exhortations of the venerable 
preacher. He repeated his leading 


‘arguments, and, with an eloquence 


truly astonishing in one like him, 
pleaded the cause of religion and 
humanity. The ancient council then 
deliberated for nearly the space of two 
hours; after which the oldest man 
arose, and solemnly pronounced the 
result of their conference, “‘ That the 
Christian God was more wise, : just, 
beneficent, and powerful, than the 
Great Spirit; and that the missionary 
who delivered his precepts, ought to 
be cherished as their best benefac- 
tor— their guide to future happi- 
ness.” 

When this decision was pronounced 
by the venerable old man, and acqui- 
esced in by the people, the rage of the 
Prophet of Alleghany became terrible. 
He started from the ground, seized 
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his tomahawk, and, denouncing the 
speedy vengeance of the Great Spirit 
on their whole recreant race, darted 
from the circle with wild impetuosity, 
and disappeared in the shadows of 
the forest. 


ESSAYS, MORAL AND LITERARY. 


No. 1.—On the Forgiveness of Injuries. 


To erris human, to forgive divine.---PoPe.- 


THERE is something in a forgiving 
temper so noble and endearing, that 
it alike commands our reverence and 
our love. We almost consider it, 
when contrasted with the usual acts of 
men, as a possession scarcely belong- 
ing to human nature, and look upon 
it as a disposition of feeling which is 
not of this world. It wipes away from 
our remembrance every painful reflec- 
tion; it makes us more in love with 
mankind; and it atones for a thousand 
errors. We cherish a kindly regard 
for its possessor, and feel an interest 
in every thing which he undertakes. 
We view him as a being with some- 
thing more of humanity about him 
than appears to be the common lot,— 
as one, who, partaking of the evil 
and the good, travels over the path of 
this life scattering peace and good will 
around him; whose track is strewed 
with blessings, and brightened with 
the deeds of pity and forbearance. 
The man whose heart is thus fashion- 
ed, has a consciousness of peace in 
his own bosom, which the world can 


“neither give nor take away, and will 


ever have the gratitude and respect of 
the better portion of his species. 
Whether in the higher or humbler 
walks—whether in public or private 
life,—he will be followed by the same 
regards and associations, and of him 
it will be said, “‘ When the ear heard 
him, then it blessed him; when the 
= saw him, then it gave witness of 
m.” 


But, alas, if we examine the general 
body of mankind, how widely diffe- 
rent appears to be the feelings by 
which they are usually actuated. As 
if the world did not present difficulties 
enough—as if life itself was not at- 
tended with sufficient evils—as if the 
state of human nature was not suffi- 
ciently degraded, we see men acting 
as oe tks their only object was to 
injure their fellow creatures, It is 


lamentably true, that the evils arising 
out of a state of society are almost all 
the creation of man’s perversity of 
will, and are rendered so numerous 
by the neglect of that noble maxim, 
**Do unto all men as ye would they 
should do unto you.” Ifa fault is 
committed, it is viewed in a thousand 
lights, and magnified in a thousand 
ways; it is scattered far and wide; 
and, although the inadvertency be, 
perhaps, smalli in reality, it becomes 
a by-word for the wicked to mock at, 
and the hypocritical to rejoice in. 
Well might that sweet-soul’d poet, 
who himself experienced no small 
portion of such treatment, say, 
Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn.” 
BURNS. 

Charity is a virtue which every one 
claims, but of which very few are in 
possession. It does not appear in the 
distribution of certain sums of money, 
—it is not in the supporting of the va- 
rious institutions which at present 
exist,—it is not in the performance of 
those splendid acts which have their 
reward in this world; but, it shews 
itself in the humble prayer of piety, in 
the secret act of benevolence, in the 
expansion of that heart, whose phi- 
lanthropy takes in the boundaries of 
the world, and which, forgetting every 
variation of custom, and colour, and 
tongue, looks upon every man as a 
“friend and a brother.” And here, 
if we would observe this feeling in its 
widest and most unqualified exertion, 
we must turn our attention to those 
devoted men, who are yearly leaving 
the shores of their native country— 
who forfeit every national comfort, 
and every friendly enjoyment—who, 
in the loftiness of their views overstep 
the limits of almost all that makes life 
desirable ; and, instead of the society 
of friends and kindred, are content to 
take up their abode with the scowling 
savage, and the long-forgotten hea- 
then. These “ angel visitants,” whose 
only object is to plant “‘ peace upon 
earth, and good-will towards men,” 
are swayed by other motives than 
those which belong to this world—by 
hopes which are to be realized hereaf- 
ter, and by feelings which have “ their 
answering chords in heaven.” 

To forgive an injury, is to call for 
gratitude on the part of the offender, 
to insure the good-will of every real 
Christian, and to act in obedience to, 
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and receive the favour of heaven. 
“« Blessed are the merciful, for they 
shall obtain merey.” But perhaps 
there is no command, which, in the 
general, is so little acted upon, and 
with which it is so difficult wholly to 
comply, as that which tells us to 
‘“‘love our enemies.” The common 
voice is,—an eye for an eye, and a 
tooth for a tooth,—and it is seldom that 
an offence can be committed, without 
at the same time awakening a wish to 
retaliate. To ‘ bless them that curse 
us, and to do good to them that de- 
spitefully use us,’’ is in direct oppo- 
sition to every human feeling, and it 
is only when those many frailties that 
“‘ flesh is heir to” have become chang- 
ed by an unearthly influence, that we 
can in any way obey the command. 
However, when an injury has been 
committed, and contrition on the part 
of the offender is evinced, it is then 
that we see the disposition of a man in 
its true state. Few, I apprehend, on 
such an occasion, would be hardy 
enough openly to call for vengeance; 
and yet how often do we find the ac- 
tion of this same principle in other 
channels,—how often do we find that 
a secret enmity is cherished in the 
heart, and is willing, in any hidden 
way, to seek revenge. This is too 
often the fact; the cold sneer—the 
proud recollection of the past—and 
the whisperings of malice, are proofs 
of the aversion which still rankles in 
the bosom. 

There is a species of pride and plea- 
sure, perhaps of the worst description 
possible, that is sometimes apparent 
in aman, when one who has been his 
enemy becomes suddenly bowed down 
by misfortune. Such a situation as 
this will show us both the nobility and 
the depravity of human nature. To 
contemptuously smile even upon an 
enemy struggling with adversity, is 
despicable: but to step in to bind up 
his wounds, and to shed a tear over 
his sorrows, is an act which almost 
raises man above humanity. The old 
saying, ‘‘I can forgive, but not for- 
get,” which we hear so often repeated 
as a sort of salvo to the conscience, is 
absurd. We may, and it is right we 
should, remember it was a friend, a 
brother, or a relative, that wronged 
us; but we should only do it to call 
up 10 review our own failings, and to 
feel that we are liable to err, even as 
others. To recollect an injury, should 
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only be done to show how nobly we 
can forgive it, and to convince the 
offender that he may yet become a 
friend. How much greater is the 
thought, I have forgiven him, than 
the feelings which cherish a lasting 
dislike, from prejudiced notions of 
right and wrong. Even to treat one 
who is fully and decidedly our enemy 
as an enemy, is unchristian like—how 
much more so then to withhold the 
hand of reconciliation from him, who, 
conscious of his offence, is ready to 
give it. We should always endeavour 
to keep up that principle of general 
benevolence, which looks not to indi- 
vidual cases, but to the whole human 
family, and should consider ourselves 
as placed upon earth to promote the 
interest and comfort of our fellow- 
creatures. The world should be look- 
ed upon as the property of every one ; 
and the various distinctions of state, 
and customs of nation and province, 
ought not to merit consideration. 
The man, who, because he happens 
to be born in any particular country, 
views his surrounding neighbours with 
a sneer, and supposes himself of a 
superior order of beings, has’ but a 
narrow mind, and is unfit for the con- 
templation of human nature. When 
Goldsmith said, 


Creation’s heir, the world, the world is mine, 


there was a fine feeling of artless phi- 
lanthropy in his bosom, which it 
would be well to see more generally in 
action; and it was a noble saying of 
that philosopher, who, on being asked 
what countryman he was, replied, “I 
am a citizen of the world.” 

The indiscretions of men, although 
they call for reproof, seldom meet with 
that treatment which is fittest for 
them. Harsh language, and severity 
of behaviour, are not the most proba- 
ble means of effecting a reformation 
in any one. Men are not to be fright- 
ened out of their way of thinking and 
acting, neither will they submit to be 
eatechized with unkindness, There 
are a thousand ways of convincing a 
man that he has done wrong, and .of 
inducing him to do better, besides 

ly and sourly enumerating his 
faults and their consequences. The 
feelings of every heart are more in- 
clined to be soothed and sympathized 
with, than sneered at and condemned ; 
and, if a change is ever to be wrought 
in any one, it must be by calm and 
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friendly advice. The inadvertencies 
of youth are too often exposed, and 
treated in a way that, so far from pro- 
moting good, commonly produces an 
increase of evil. Itis not by severe 
correction, it is not by cool beha- 
viour, itis not by a sort of conscious 
distinction marked out between them 
and others, that they will be found to 
lay aside their evil actions, but it is 
by a true and friendly interest in their 
welfare, and by a way of acting that, 
while it seems to overlook their fol- 
lies, points out the path in which they 
should tread. A look of tenderness 
will do more than ali the various spe- 
cies of authority that have ever been 
practised ; the heart catches at such 
a proof of regard, and every better 
feeling is awakened, while a distant 
demeanour, or a hard saying, if it 
does not hurry the offender into 
deeper crime, will at least serve to 
lessen his consciousness of guilt. 
Youthfal minds generally act from the 
impulse of the moment, and are as 
quick in their actions one way as an- 
other. They are as ready to confess a 
fault as to commit it; and, when pro- 
perly treated, are as easily won over 
to the right side. Their acts are the 
movements of nature, unbiassed by 
reflections on particular circumstan- 
ces; they have a truer conception of 
the rectitude of any action, and feel 
-more acutely for the performance of 
any thing blameable, than perhaps is 
done at any other period of life. If 
they have their follies, they have usu- 
ally their hour of repentance, and 
their day of reformation; and few are 
there, who, even while they have 
been partaking of the vanities around 
them, have not known and felt the 
truth of those fine and original lines of 
Burns, where he tells us that 
“ Pleasures are like poppies spread, 
We seize the flower, its bloom is shed; 
like the snow-falls on a river, 
One moment white, then melts for ever.” 


But there is one consideration, 
which, supposing there were none 
other, should ever incline us to live in 
charity with all men, and to regard 
their worst deeds more ‘‘in sorrow 
than in anger,” and that is, the con- 
sciousness of our common doom—that 
we are all hastening to that place 
where every strife is quieted, and 
every grief forgotten. Did this recol- 
lection more frequently arise within 
us, it would humble our pretensions, 


and induce us to cast a shade. over 
the frailties of others; and yet we 
sometimes find, that even the follies 
of the dead are counted over and com- 
mented upon. It would seem likely, 
that the simple knowledge of what 
they are, and of what all else must be, 
would forbid an investigation; but it 
is not so, they are dragged from their 
resting places, and exposed to public 
notice ; surely this isin no slight de- 
gree unfeeling. If the names of the 
dead are mentioned, let it be with a 
consciousness that we are speaking of 
that which is now sacred: and, if the 
veil of their offences must be removed, 
let it only be done silently to weep 
over them. Oh! there is something 
in the contemplation of the grave, 
which breaks down every lofty preten- 
sion, and which destroys every proud 
idea. Itis there that all distinctions 
are obliterated, and all degrees of 
rank unknown. The world is equal 
there. Every ambitious thought, eve- 
ry high-sounding word, every towering 
hope, there meet with one answer. 
The rich and the poor, the wise, the 
ignorant, and the powerful, of this 
world, there mix and mingle together 
in one lowly habitation; and it is 
while acknowledging this, that we 
feel the whole force of those noble 
lines : 

The glories of our earthly state 

Are shadows, not substantial things ; 
There is no armour against fate, 
Death lays his icy hand on kings. 
Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 
SHIRLEY. 

Let us then cherish those feelings, . 
that incline us to pity and forgive the 
frailties of others, and that direct us 
to the contemplation and practice of 
those actions which are virtuous and 
praiseworthy. So shall we pass 
through life, enjoying and giving 
happiness, and be conducted to the 
very threshold of death, fitted to die 
smilingly. G. M. 

Derby. 


TRANSLATION OF AN OLD CHARTER. 


Tue following is a translation of an 
Old Charter, originally written in the 
Saxon language, and granted by Wil- 
liam the Conqueror to the inhabitants 
of London (communicated by J. D. B. 


of Bilston, Staffordshire.)— 
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““Wittiam, King, greets William, 
Bishop, and Godfrey Portgrave (the 
same in office as Lord Mayer)-and all 
the Borough of London, French and 
English, friendly. And I now make 
known to you, that you are worthy to 
enjoy all those laws and privileges 
which you did before the decease of 
King Edward. And it is my will that 
every child be his father’s heir after 
his father’s decease. And I will not 
suffer any man to do you wrong. 
you keep.” 


MEMOIR OF THE REV. CLAUDIUS BU- 
CHANAN, D. D. LATE VICE-PROVOST 
OF THE COLLEGE OF FORT WILLIAM 
IN BENGAL. 

With a Portrait. 


Few ministers of the soepel, who 
have appeared in modern days, are 
more entitled to the notice of the bio- 
pher than Dr. Claudius Buchanan. 
is visiting the Syrian Christians, 
his history of Juggernaut, atd-his en- 
trance into the Inquisition at Goa, 
are circumstances that cannot easily 
be forgotten. His Christian research- 
es in India can hardly fail to immor- 
talize his mame. 

Claudius Bachanan was born at 
Cambuslang, near Glasgow, on the 
12th of March, 1766. He was the son 
of Mr. Alexander Buchanan, a man of 
respectable learning and of excellent 
character, who was highly esteemed 
in various parts of Scotland, as a la- 
borious and faithful teacher, and who, 
a few months previous to his death, 
was appointed rector of the grammar 
school of Falkirk. 

His mother was the daughter of Mr. 
Claudius Somers, one of the elders of 
the church of Cambuslang. This 
gentlemen was awakened to a deep 
and lasting sense of real religion by 
the preaching of Mr. Whitefield, in 
the year 1742. His piety was solid 
and lasting; and his spirit seems to 
have been imbibed by bis daughter, 
the mother of young Claudius, who, 
at an early age, was awakened to the 
importance of religion, and on whom, 
as he advanced to maturity, the spirit 
and mantle of Elijah fell. By his 
pious parents he was carefully trained 
up in religious habits; and though 
naturally of a lively disposition, his 
mind was susceptible of serious im- 
pressions, which it received from the 
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devotional exercises of his parents, 
and from the kind, but serious admo- 
nitions of his grandfather, from 
whora he derived his baptismal 
name. 
In 1773 young Claudius, at the age 
of seven years, entered the grammar- 
school of Inverary, in Argyleshire, of 
which his father was then master, and 
under whose instruction he made a 
considerable proficiency in the Latin 
and Greek languages. He continued 
at Inverary until some time in 1779, 
when, spending his vacation with a 
schoolfellow near the island of Mull, 
he attracted the attention of a Mr. 
Campbell, of Dunstafnage; and on 
the following year, though only four- 
teen years of age, he received an ap- 
pointment to become the tutor of his 
two sons, one of whom, in the year 
1803; was the captain of the ‘‘ United 
Kingdom” East Indiaman. In this 
situation Mr. B. continued nearly two 
years; and it is probable that he would 
have remained longer, had it not in- 
terfered with a necessary attention to 
his own education. While in this 
employment, his serious convictions 
again returned, an account of which he 
communicated to his pious grandfa- 
ther, who did all in his power to che- 
rish them both by his advice and his 
rayers. But these continued only 
or a season: his association with a 
dissipated companion soon quenched 
the kindling spark, and several years 
elapsed before he was permanently 
led to seek that God whose invita- 
tions he had so ungratefully disre- 
garded. 
In the year 1782, he left the family 
of Mr. Campbell, and proceeded to 
the University of Glasgow, where he 
remained during that and the follow- 
ing year, diligently pursuing the vari- 
ous studies for which he afterwards 
became so distinguished. Inthe year 
1784, he left the University, and went 
to the island of Islay, for the purpose 
of becoming tutor to the sons of Mr. 
Campbell, of Knockmelly. In 1785, 
he removed to Carradell, in Kintyre, 
and performed a similar office to the 
sons of Mr. Campbell of that place. 
In 1786, he again returned to the col- 
lege at Glasgow; and a certificate 
from the Professor of Logic testifies, 
that he regularly attended the public 
lectures, and that, at the examination, 
he gave commendabie proof of atten- 
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his various studies, and that he had 
behaved with all suitable propriety of 
conduct and manners. 

At the conclusion of the academical 
session, he again returned to Carra- 
dell, and resumed his employment as 
tutor, where it is probable he conti- 
nued until the autumn of the following 
year, when he quitted his native coun- 
ty, and entered on a project, on 
which, as it afterwards appeared, de- 
pended his future walk through life ; 
this was to make the tour of Europe, 
—that, surveying the varied manners 
of mankind, he might derive advanta- 
ges from his acquirements, and apply 

is knowledge to purposes that were 
not yet properly defined. 

This project, which had always 
been floating in his imagination from 
the time that he first entered the col- 
lege, was brought toa crisis at this 
moment, through a strong attachment 
which he had conceived for a young 
lady, who happened to be on a visit 
to the family in which he was residing, 
but who, unhappily, was his superior 
both in birth and fortune. Their af- 
fection, indeed, seemed mutual, but 
rank and station formed insuperable 
barriers which they could not over- 
come. Becoming uneasy in his mind, 
his restlessness urged him to contrive 
ways and means for carrying his long 
projected scheme into immediate ex- 
ecution. To accomplish this romantic 
undertaking, he made his parents ac- 
quainted with his design; but con- 
cealing from them the real cause, and 
substituting one that was artificial, he 
obtained their sanction, and without 
patronage, experience, or pecuniary 
resources, he prepared for his depar- 
ture, and actually commenced his ex- 
pedition on foot. Of this singular ad- 
venture he gives the following interest- 

account. 

**T had the example of the celebra- 
ted Dr. Goldsmith before me, who 
travelled through Europe on foot, and 
supported himself by playing on his 
flate. I could play a little on the 
violin, and on this I relied for occa- 
sional support during my long and va- 
rious travels. ‘ 

“In August, 1787, having put on 
plain clothes becoming my apparent 
situation, I left Edinburgh on foot, 
with the intention of travelling to 
London, and thence to the continent : 
that very violin which I now have, and 
the case which contains it, I had un- 


der my arm, and thus I travelled on- 
ward. After I had proceeded some 
days on my journey, and had arrived 
at a part of the country where I 
thought I could not be known, I 
called atgentlemen’s houses, and farm 
houses, where I was in general kindly 
lodged. They were very well pleased 
with my playing reels to them, (for I 
played them better than I can now,) 
and I sometimes received five shil- 
lings, sometimes half a crown, and 
sometimes nothing but my dinner. 
Wherever I went, people seemed to 
be struck a little by my appearance, 
particularly if they entered into con- 
versation with me. They were often 
very inquisitive, and I was sometimes 
at a loss what to say. I professed to 
be a musician, travelling through the 
country for subsistence: but this 
appeared very strange to some, and 
they wished te know where I obtained 
my learning; for sometimes pride, 
and sometimes accident, would call 
forth expressions, in the course of 
conversation, which excited _ their 
surprise. I was often invited to stay 
for some time at a particular place ; 


but this I was afraid of, lest I might 


be discovered. It was near a month, 
I believe, before I arrived on the bor- 
ders of England, and in that time 
many singular occurrences befell me. 
I once or twice met persons whom I 
had known, and narrowly escaped 
discovery. Sometimes I had nothing 
to eat, and had no where to rest at 
night; but, notwithstanding, I kept 
steady to my purpose, and pursued 
my journey. Before, however, I 
reached the borders of England, I 
would gladly have returned; but I 
could not: the die was cast; my 
pride would have impelled me to 
suffer death, I think, rather than to 
have exposed my folly ; andI pressed 
forward. 

*““When I arrived at Newcastle, I 
felt tired of my long journey, and 
found that it was indeed hard to live 
on the benevolence of others: I there- 
fore resolved to proceed to London by 
water ; for I did not want to travel 
in my own country, but on the con- 
tinent. 

“LT accordingly embarked in a col- 
lier at North Shields, and sailed for 
London. On the third night of the 
voyage we were in danger of being 
cast away, during a gale of wind; 
and then, for the first time, I be- 
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gan to reflect seriously on my situ- 
ation.” 

During the violence of the storm, 
as he afterwards acknowledged to a 
friend, Mr. Buchanan felt as if the 
judgment of God, as in the case of 
Jonah, was overtaking him ; but, un- 
like the repenting Prophet, no sooner 
had the tempest of the elements sub- 
sided, than the agitation of his mind 
also passed away. He arrived safely 
in London on the second of Septem- 
ber: “but by this time,” he continues, 
‘‘ my spirits were nearly exhausted by 
distress and poverty. I now relin- 
quished every idea of going abroad. 
I saw such a visionary scheme in its 
true light, and resolved, if possible, to 
procure some situation, as an usher 
or clerk, or any employment, whereby 
I might derive a subsistence: but I 
was unsuccessful. I lived some time, 
in obscure lodgings, by selling my 
clothes and books ; for I did not at- 
tempt to obtain any assistance by my 
skill in music, lest I should be disco- 
vered by some persons who might 
know me or my family. I was in a 
short time reduced to the lowest ex- 
treme of wretchedness and want. 
Alas! I had not sometimes bread to 
eat. Little did my mother think, 
when she dreamt, that she saw her 
son fatigued with his wanderings, and 
oppressed with a load of woe, glad to 
lie down, and sleep away his cares on 
a little straw, that her dream was so 
near the truth! What a reverse of 
fortune was this! A few months be- 
fore, I lived in splendour and happi- 
ness! But even in this extremity of 
misery my eyes were not opened. I 
saw indeed my folly, but I saw not 
my sin: my pride even then was un- 
subdued, and I was constantly antici- 

ating scenes of future grandeur, and 
indulging myself in the pleasures of 
the imagination. 

“ After I had worn out many months 
in this misery, observing one day an 
advertisement in a newspaper, for ‘a 
clerk to an attorney,’ I offered my- 
self, and was accepted. 1 was much 
liked, and soon made friends. I then 
obtained a better situation with an- 
other gentleman in the law; and, 
lastly, engaged with a solicitor of 
respectable character and connections 
in the city, with whom I remained 
nearly three years. During all this 
time I had sufficient allowance to ap- 
pear as a gentleman; my desire for 


going abroad gradually abated, and I 
began to think that I should make the 
law my profession for life. But dur- 
ing a great part of this time I corre- 
sponded with my friends in Scotland, 
as from abroad, writing very rarely, 
but always giving my mother pleas- 
ing accounts of my health and sita- 
ation.” 

The deception which the preceding 
extract developes, he contrived to 
keep up for some time, and, on hear- 
ing of the death of his father, which 
took place in 1788, he actually wrote 
a letter to his afflicted mother, as from 
Florence, dated May 12th, 1789. Dur- 
ing this year his convictions again re- 
turned; but, like all the arg 
their continuance was transient. In 
the month of May he was seized with 
a violent fever, which bringing him 
within sight of the grave, again renew- 
ed his fears; but the removal of his 
disorder was the prelude to returning 
folly, so that his goodness became 
like the morning cloud, or the early 
dew. But although preserved from 
gross immoralities, his frivolity of 
conduct occasioned many bitter reflec- 
tions ; and during several months, his 
life was spent between sinning and 
repenting, between forming resolu- 
tions of amendment, and violating 
them when formed, and throughout 
all, mourning over his melancholy 
condition. 

Through the influence of example 
he was too frequently led to neglect 
public worship, yet on certain occa- 
sions the force of early habit was re- 
vived by a wounded conscience, and 
he was almost instinctively driven to 
the house of God. It was on one of 
these occasions that he was particular- 
ly struck with the conduct of a young 
man, on whom the word preached 
seemed to have made so deep an im- 
pression, that he actually left the 
church, leaving his hat behind him. 
With this young man he afterwards 
conversed, and their interview was 
made instrumental in riveting those 
convictions which he was now unable 
either to stifle or overcome. 

About the middle of the year 1790, 
he formed a resolution to give up Sun- 
day visiting, to use private prayer, 
and to purchase a new bible as soon as 
his circumstances would admit. But 
these resolutions were carried into 
execution only in a partial manner. 
in this state Mr. B. continued during 
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the remaining part of this year, strug- 
gling under conviction for sin, but 
still aiming at that deliverance which 
he knew it was both his privilege and 
his interest to enjoy, 

In the month of February, 1791, 
Mr. B. describes his state of mind in 
the following letter : 

**In the month of June last, on a 
Sunday evening, a gentleman of my 
acquaintance called upon me. I knew 
him to be a serious young man, and 
out of complaisance to him I gave the 
conversation a religious turn. Among 
other things, I asked him, whether he 
believed that there was such a thing 
as divine grace ; whether or not it was 
a fiction imposed by grave and austere 
persons from their own fancies? He 
took occasion from this inquiry to en- 
large much upon the subject; he 
spoke with zeal and earnestness, and 
chiefly in scripture language, and 
concluded with a very affecting ad- 
dress to the conscience and the heart. 
I had not the least desire, that I re- 
collect, of being benefited by this 
conversation ; but while he spoke, I 
listened to him with earnestness ; and 
before I was aware, a most powerful 
impression was made upon my mind, 
and I conceived the instant resolution 
of reforming my life. On that evening 
Thad an engagement which I could 
not now approve: notwithstanding 
what had passed, however, I resolved 
to go: but as I went along, and had 
time to reflect on what I had heard, I 
half wished that it might not be kept. 
It turned out as I desired: I hurried 
home, and locked myself up in my 
chamber; I fellon my knees, and en- 
deavoured to pray; but I could not. 
I tried again, but I was not able; I 
thought it was an insult to God for me 
to pray; I reflected on my past sins 
with horror, and spent night I 
know not how. The next day my fears 
wore off alittle, but they soon return- 
ed. I anxiously awaited the arrival 
of Sunday; but when it came, I found 
no relief. After some time, I com- 
municated my situation to my reli- 
gious friend: he prayed with me, and 
next Sunday I went with him to hear 
an eminent minister. This was a 
great telief to me; I thought I had 

nd a physician: but, alas! though 
I prayed often every day, and often 
at night, listlessness and languor seiz- 
ed me. Sometimes hope, sometimes 
fear, presented itself, and I became 


very uncomfortable. Going one morn- 
ing toa bath, I found on a shelf Dod- 
dridge’s Rise and Progress of Religion 
in the Soul. This book I thought just 
suited me. [accordingly read it with 
deep attention, and prayed over it. 
I next procured Alleine’s Alarm to the 
Unconverted, and dwelt on it for some 
time. My religious friend then gave 
me Boston’s Fourfold State. This I 
read carefully, and I hope it did me 
some good. 1 now secluded myself 
entirely from my companions on Sun- 
day; and during the week, the mo- 
ment business was done, I went home 
to my studies; and have since wholly 
withdrawn myself from pleasure and 
amusement. In this manner have I 
passed the seven last months, conti- 
nually praying for a new heart, anda 
more perfect discovery of my sins. 
Sometimes I think I am advancing a 
little, at others I fear I am farther 
from heaven than ever. O the preva- 
lence of habit! Itis not without rea- 
son that it has been sometimes called 
a second nature. Nothing but the 
hand of the Almighty who created me 
can change my heart. 

** About two months ago I wrotemy 
mother some particulars of my state, 
and requested her prayers, for she is 
a pious woman. In her answer, writ- 
ten by my sister, is the following pas- 
sage ; ‘ My mother has heard much of 
Mr. Newton, Rector of St. Mary 
Woolnoth, London, and wishes that 
you would cultivate an acquaintance 
with him, if it is in your power.’ ” 

From this recommendation of his 
mother, Mr. Buchanan addressed an 
anonymous letter to Mr. Newton, who, 
before his congregation on the ensuing 
Lord’s day, requested the writer to 
call u him. ‘I called on him,” 
says Mr. B. in a letter to his mother, 
‘*on the Tuesday following, and ex- 
perienced such a happy hour as I 
ought not to forget. He encouraged 
me much, put into my hands a narra- 
tive of his life, and some of his letters, 
begged my careful perusal of them be- 
fore I saw him again, and gave me a 
general invitation to breakfast with 
him, whenand as often as I could.” His 
acquaintance with this pious minister 
was rendered an unspeakable blessing 
to his soul. Laying hold on the pro- 
mises of the gospel, a decided change 
was wrought in his mind. It was 
initial indeed, but it was radical ; it 


was imperfect in degree, but universal 
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as to its objects and influence. It not 
only redeemed him from a sinful and 
worldly course, but gradually intro- 
duced him to a state of righteousness, 
and peace, and joy, in the Holy 
Ghost. 

Mr. B. in the early part of his life 
had been designed by his friends for 
the ministry of the gospel, but through 
the aberrations which we have been 
called to witness, he had betaken him- 
self to the profession of the law. His 
awakening and conversion, however, 
induced the Rev. Mr. Newton to re- 
commend te his young friend to change 
his design, and turn his serious atten- 
tion to the ministry of the word. To 
this Mr. B. had no objection, provided 
he could see his way clear. He was 
willing to be any thing or nothing in 
the hands of his heavenly Father. His 
aim was to follow the leadings of pro- 
vidence; and this, in a remarkable 
manner, removed the obstacles which 
obstructed his path, and for some time 
created doubts as to the legitimacy of 
his call to this sacred function. 

As Mr. B.’s circumstances were far 
from being affluent, it was not in his 
power to support the expenses of a 
college education. But happily for 
him and for the Christian world, he 
was about this time recommended by 
Mr. Newton to the notice of Mr. 
Thornton, whose Christian charity is 


wellknown in all the churches, through | 


whose assistance he was enabled to 
ualify himself as a minister of the 
Church of England. 

Having received a liberal educa- 
tion, and being rather too far advanc- 
ed in age to pass through the tedious 
preparation of an English University, 
an attempt was made to procure for 
him an ordination without this formal 
process; but this effort was discoun- 
tenanced by the Bishop. Mr. Thorn- 
ton then desired him to consider whe- 
ther his health would permit him to 
accept a chaplaincy at Sierra Leone. 
To this he assented ; but for reasons 
which have not been stated, this also 
was abandoned; and the failure of 
these two attempts depressed his spi- 
rits to a considerable degree. 

Mr. Thornton, however, though baf- 
fled in his designs, was not disposed 
to abandon his young friend. Witha 
degree of generosity that all must ad- 
mire, he resolved to send him to the 
University of Cambridge at his own 
expense. It was in Michaelmas term, 


1791, that Mr. B. was admitted a 
member of Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge. “The day of my leaving 
London,” he observes, ‘‘was very 
solemn, It was on Monday the 24th 
of October, exactly four years and 
two months since my entering that 
city. But with what a different spirit 
did I leave it, compared with that 
with which I entered it!” 

His situation in the university was 
far from being pleasant. The time 
that he was compelled to devote to 
mathematical studies gave him much 
uneasiness, and the profligacy of man- 
ners which in too many instances he 
was constrained to witness, afflicted 
his spirit with acute anguish. Every 
moment, however, was improved, and 
his rapid advancement gained him 
respect, even among those with whom 
he could not associate. 

It was early in the year 1794 that 
Mr. Newton made to him a proposal 
of going to India. To this important 
proposition he declared himself unable 
to give an answer, but trusting that it 
came from God, and being “ equally 
willing to preach his gospel in the 
next village, or at the ends of the 
earth,” he referred its ultimate deci- 
sion to his friends. It was not long 
that this momentous question remain- 
ed undecided. His friends thinking 
he would be more advantageously 
employed in India than in his native 
land, soon determined in favour of 
his embarkation, and preparations 
were soon undertaken for his depar- 
ture. 

On Sunday, September the 20th, 
1795, Mr. B. was ordained a deacon, 
at Fulham, by the late pious and ex- 
cellent Bishop Porteus; immediately 
after which he became a curate to his 
friend Mr. Newton, with whom he 
continued several months. 

Early in 1796 his friends made an 
application toa distinguished director 
of the East India Company, Charles 
Grant, Esq. to obtain for him the ap- 
pointment of a chaplain in that 
honourable service. This was accom- 
panied with such testimonies of cha- 
racter and qualification, from the 
proper authorities in the universities, 
as reflect the highest honour on his 
piety and attainments. The applica- 
tion, testimonials, aad recommenda- 
tion, thus presented, were soon an- 
swered with the desired success ; and 
on Wednesday, March 30th, 1796, he 
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received his appointment. He was 
shortly afterwards invested with 

riest’s orders from the Bishop of 
aor ao and in the May following, 
he repaired to Scotland, to bid fare- 
well to his mother and friends, from 
whom he had now been separated 
nine years, and to whom he was about 
to bid an adieu, that might be final as 
to the present state. He remained in 
Scotland until the first week in June, 
when, taking a solemn leave, he re- 
turned to London, to complete his 
nae for the arduous voyage 

e was about to undertake. On the 
3d of July he preached for Mr. New- 
ton, at St. Mary Woolnoth, and ter- 
minated by a pious and an affectionate 
farewell, his short connection with the 
congregation of his dear and venera- 
ble friend. 

Furnished with various letters of 
recommendation, Mr. B. left London 
for Portsmouth, on the 30th of July; 
and on the llth of August following, 
embarked on board of the Bushbridge 
East Indiaman, commmanded by 
Captain Dobree, and sailed for Ben- 


Nothing remarkable occurred dur- 
ing this voyage. His time was chiefly 
spent in the acquirement of useful 
knowledge, connected with his pecu- 
liar destination, in examining his own 
heart, in scrutinizing his own motives, 
and in endeavouring to promote the 
improvement of his fellow passengers. 
On the 27th of August, their fleet, 
consisting of twenty sail, was off the 
Canaries; on Novembcr the 19th 
they were off the Cape of Good Hope; 
and on the 17th of February they 
reached Madras. On the 20th they 
again sailed for Bengal, which place 
they reached in safety on the 10th of 
March, 1797, two days before he 
had attained the 31st year of his 


( To be concluded in our next. ) 
Strictures on “ Dancing vindicated,” in- 
serted in the Supplement to the Im- 
perial Magazine, col. 1189. 


Mr. Epirtor. 
S1n,—It appears probable thatI shall 
be charged with officiousness, for re- 
plying to Remarks on Mr. W.’s Essay 
on Dancing, as it is most proper for 
him to take up the subject, he having 
been thus openly attacked. My reason 
1 


for my conduct is this; I wished to 
express my detestation of principles, 
which I considered calculated to do 
evil to the rising generation, and with 
that freedom of speech which is the 
noble prerogative of a Briton, I shall 
endeavour to shew that Mr. W. is not 
solitary in his opinion; and as so 
many have transmitted replies to his 
essay, I think it but fair that his: side 
should also muster their soldiers, and 
array themselves against this demon 
of dancing. 

“‘T have observed,” says the Spec- 
tator, ‘“‘that a reader seldom peruses 
a book with pleasure, until he knows 
whether the writer be a fair or a black 
man, of a mild or choleric disposition, 
married or a bachelor, with other 
particulars of a like nature, that 
conduce very much to the right under- 
standing of an author.” 

Regarding these particulars, I was 
considerably struck with the heat of 
apparent feeling, which pervaded the 
whole of the essay in question. 
‘* This man can never be a disinterest- 
ed writer; who do you think it is?’ 
said I to Mr. Burchell, who had sat 
silently in a corner of my apartment, 
during the time that I had read this 
aloud. ‘‘ Hold up your head, Miss,” 
said my friend: ‘‘ What do you 
mean?” said I: “Turn out your 
toes,’’ continued he; at the same time 
seizing the tongs and poker from the 
fire-place, he arranged the former as 
a fiddle, and the latter as a bow, and 
proceeded with his observations, with- 
out regarding me. ‘‘ You must begin 
again, you are woefully out of time. 

ow then, one, two, three; one, two, 
three; now set, dos-a-dos, and then.” 
—* Well,” said I.—“‘A dancing mas- 
ter,” returned he; and flinging down 
the poker and tongs, he thrust his 
hands into his breeches pockets, stared 
at me, and walked out. I looked 
after him for a minute, and then re- 
suming my usual composure, having 
replaced the tongs, I arranged my fire, 
and sat down by it. A dancing mas- 
ter, thought I; I believe that he is 
right ; this is certainly what the Spec- 
tator has reference to; like the fa- 
mous painter Zeuxis, who, it is re- 
pees died with laughing at one of 

is own productions. I then drew a 
very ludicrous picture of this “‘ Lover 
of Dancing,” and his operations. In 
this momentous affair, I conceived 
him crying out, “ Our craft is in dan- 
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ger; I must try my pen against this 
vulgar plebeian. As such an essay is 
out in the Imperial, our trade may be 
considerably deteriorated ; the waltz- 
ing may be abandoned; the jigging 
given up, so that all the innocent, ele- 
gant, rational, and useful art of which 
I am the erudite professor, may fall to 
the ground. Alas for the dancing 
school!” 

Ican next conceive him proceed- 
ing to some classical friend, perhaps 
one of the Patres conscripti of some 
neighbouring academy :— « 

‘*My dear friend,” says Put, (for 
I must put the initial in plain English, ) 
‘* you must understand, that a grovel- 
ling soul has written against dancing, 
he has said such things of it; would 
you believe it, he has called it a curs- 
ed system? aye; what do you think 
of that?”’ The scholar drew himself 
up to his full height, stretched out his 
leg, and extended his arm, in what 
he thought a peculiarly classical man- 
ner. “It is allenvy,” said he, ‘‘envy 
that withers at another’s joy, and 
hates the excellence it cannot reach.” 
“ Bravo!” says Phi. ‘“ My dear 
friend,” said our academic, ‘ write.” 
*“‘So I intend,” said our hero. “ Put 
in some awful sentences of Latin or 
Greek,” ’twill frighten them; some 
ignorant fellow this, who never ranged 
o’er the verdant hill of Parnassus, nor 
drank of the golden Helicon. ‘Tl 
tell you what I’ve been thinking,” 
said Phi; “let us put a Greek signa- 
ture, that will shew that I understand 
Greek, but am not pedantic enough 
to put in much; but if they do rouse 
me, by the bridge of my fiddle, I’ll do 
such deeds!” ‘Send them to the 
dwelling of night,” said the scholar. 
“Yes,” said our hero, interrupting, 
“‘and I’ve been thinking that this is 
some puritanical sort of a being; 
therefore if we can torture a passage 
or two from the bible, to cohvey our 
ideas, and to stop his mouth, I think 
it will be a good plan. You know a 
great deal about it, I'll warrant; I’ve 
heard some story about seventy men 
being shut up in the Old Bailey, or 
somewhere, and that there they wrote 
the bible in Greek. You've read it 
through, of course; as for me, I’ve 
not read the bible for many years. 
My old grandmother, poor soul! used 
sometimes to make me read it, when 
her eyesight failed ; but she, alas! is 
gone : but you know all about it, with- 


out doubt.” ‘‘ No,” said the scholar, 
“I never read the bible, and seldom 
hear it, except when I go to church; 
however, we'll try what can be done in 
that way.” You know what Virgil 
says: It may indeed be applied to 
you, 

‘*Qui novus hic nostris successit sedibus hos- 


pes, 
Quem sese ore ferens! quam forti pectore et 
armis.” 


Phi did not know any thing about 
it, but went off as well satisfied, think- 
ing of a grand flourish, like a semi- 
breve on his fiddle, with which he 
would commence the said essay. 

As one evidence of the correctness 
of Mr. Burchell’s idea, Phi informs 
us, that from his infancy he has been 
the friend of dancing. Then he gives 
us the fine period to which I have be- 
fore alluded. In this, however, he is 
very much out of tune, playing one 
note on a sharp, another on a flat, &c. 
whereas, to have corresponded in key 
with the rest of the piece, the whole 
should have been flat. 

*“*T am induced,” says he, “‘ to en- 
list under your imperial banners, 
(that’s a la militaire,) and to mingle 
with the crowd of candidates (some- 
thing in the boroughmongering line, 
which will flock to your standard, an 
contend for promotion (here again is 
the warlike) to an honourable situa- 
tion under your government, (board 
of excise,) during the election of the 
ensuing month, (very parliamentary. 
In this essay, Phi has spoken like a 
man of the world, he has no doubt 
made friends among the young and 
thoughtless, and has the support of 
those who are lovers of pleasure more 
than lovers of God; and while his pro- 
duction will dwell with pleasure in 
the minds of many, mine will only 
survive in the small corner it occupies 
in this Magazine, and in my own col- 
lection of loci communes; and the pub- 
lic, for whose benefit I write, will 
allow it to float down the stream of 
forgetfulness, to the ocean of obli- 
vion. 

I have a task peculiarly thankless, 
which I will fulfil as philosophically 
as I can, and so arm myself with ho- 
nesty, that all my opponent’s threats 
“‘may pass by me as the idle wind, 
which I respect not.” Phi allows that 
the young are surrounded by tempta- 
tions, and that it is necessary that 
care and watchfulness should be used. 
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But let us examine what are Phi’s 
modes of using care and watchfulness. 
First, he would furnish them with or- 
namental dress; his motive here would 
be to increase their modesty and humi- 
lity : secondly, introduce them into the 
ball-room; this would be to impress 
on their minds the vanity of the world, 
and the necessity of seeking mental 
enjoyment: next he would associate 
them with mixed company, for the 
purpose of informing them that they 
should be select in their acquaintance : 
then, he would allow them to dance 
for several hours; this would be to in- 
struct them in the value of time : and, 
lastly, while they were in a high state 
of perspiration, he would lead them 
into the open air, to shew them the 
necessity of taking care of their 
health. Let us, however, examine 
the subject, and ascertain whether 
this exercise does conduce to health. 

Dancing, if used in moderation, in 
proper places, and at proper times, 
may, I allow, be useful for the invi- 
goration of the body; but in general 
it is carried on at improper hours, in 
crowded places, and to an unjustifi- 
able excess. The consequence is, 
that many who have practised it are 
fatigued, and will acknowledge that 
they feel themselves considerably in- 
jured by their pleasure. Let it not be 
imagined that this is an invention of 
my own, as [ assure you, Mr. Editor, 
I have had repeated confessions of 
this kind, not only with regard to as- 
semblies, but also private parties, on 
which Phi seems to found so much of 
his argument; for it is notorious, that 
on such occasions, the company sel- 
dom part befure the dreary noon of 
night is passed, and frequently not 
until the horizon begins to be gilded 
with the reflected rays of the approach- 
ing sun. Phi theninquires, “* Does it 
(dancing) not more frequently enter 
the family circle, and constitute a 
prominent feature in the happiness of 
social life?” No; and the minds whose 
happiness lies only in a trifling 
amusement, are not to be envied. 

I have been accustomed, like the 
ancients, to consider the hearth sacred 
to the lares and penati: my lares are 
social comforts ; ny penati, domestic 
enjoyments; bat within this sacred 
circle, I never yet included dancing. 
A strong argument against Phi’s idea 
may be gathered from those families 
where dancing is never practised. 


Are they unhappy? No; but, in gene- 
ral, more domestic comfort is distilled 
from the society of such persons, than 
from those who practise dancing. 
Again, if dancing produce domestic 
happiness, consequently those nations 
who are most in the habit of dancing, 
must have most happiness of a domes- 
tic kind. The French and Italians 
must be happier than Englishmen, for 
assuredly they have more dancing ; 
but Britons will not yield the palm of 
domestic happiness to the fantastical 
Italian, or the frivolous Frenchman. 
Phi pretends to be a very warm heart- 
ed being: Is he a patriot? Does he 
say that the happiness of an English- 
man’s fire-side consists in dancing ? 
Ifhe does, I fear I must give him up 
as incorrigible. ‘‘Is the village 
green,” says Phi, “‘ entirely deserted 
by rustic swains and country maids?” 
1 believe that it is, in the county in 
which I have the happiness to be resi- 
dent, and yet no bad effects result 
from this desertion. 

Mixed company is an argument, of 
which I say nothing. As to boarding- 
schools, objections of such weight may 
be, and have been urged, that many 
judicious persons have refused to send 
their children thither. 

The next paragraph has almost ex- 
hausted my patience; Phi compares 
dancing to printing, to wine, and to 
the laws of our country. How just! 
dancing at best but an amusement, 
printing, as Phi himself says, ‘‘ one 
of the greatest blessings God ever be- 
stowed upon mankind.” However, if 
good and evil both result from one 
thing, balance them, and ascertain 
which preponderates. Printing has 
sometimes sent into the world books 
that have a tendency to unhinge the 
mind, such as novels, &c. &c. But 
is it not abundantly oftener, that it 
excites ambition to follow the paths 
of heroes, statesmen, or divines ; and 
has it not immortalized the names of 
men, who have graced the page of his- 
tory, or the paths of learning? It may 
have occasionally deluded some with 
false ideas of science; but has it not 
opened the eyes of hundreds of others , 
to behold the true nature of the works 
of God, and led them to exclaim with 
the Psalmist, ‘‘O Lord, how manifold 
are thy works! in wisdom hast thou 
made them all,” Ps. civ. 24. It has 
sometimes disseminated sentiments 
of sedition; but has it not abundantly 
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overbalanced this evil, by rae 
that book over all the earth, whic 
teaches us, that we should ‘‘ fear God, 
and honour the king.” 1 Pet. ii. 17. It 
has sometimes been used as a vehicle 
of infidelity; but has it not a thousand 
times oftener been the ineans of incul- 
cating, that “‘there is one God, and 
one Mediator between God and men,” 
i Tim. ii. 5. I must beg to refer Phi to 
the same criterion, with regard to 
wine, and the laws of our coun- 
try. 
Phi then proceeds, as if he thought 
every one would see the justness of 
his comparison. ‘“‘ Why then abrogate 
the whole system of dancing, (not- 
withstanding the numerous benefits 
which are derived from it,) because a 
few objectionable branches have been 
grafted on the upper parts of the 
stem?” as much as to say, If you de- 
stroy this system, you must destroy 
printing, because it has occasionally 
sent into the world improper books ; 
wine, because some have been made 
drunk by it; and the laws of our 
country, because some have been 
hanged, who ought not to have been 
so punished. How sagacious! If, 
however, Phi’s simile about the tree 
be correct, it goes very much against 
his own argument, for if there be 
objectionable branches on a tree, it 
plainly proves that they grew there, 
for, as it is well known, those branch- 
es which are grafted are of some va- 
lue, and are so treated that they may 
be preserved; and who would graft 
objectionable branches? If, therefore, 
these branches are the natural off- 
spring of the tree, it pts proves 
that the root is not good. 

(To be continued. ) 


POETRY. 
WINTER. 


Borne on the northern winds, stern Winter 
comes, 

And whiten’d is his brow :—his chilly breath 

Causes the Autumn flower to droop and die, 

And nips the latest bud upon the stalk ; 

While fields, where once dwelt Summer’s 
loveliness, 

Are cover’d with the fairest, purest snow, 

That at his bidding floats along the air :— 

Lock’d in his icy fetters is the stream, 

That oft its music issued through the glade; 


Depriv'd of life it seems :—the pebbles stand, 

Nor roll against each other’s bosom smooth : 

The trees have chang’d their verdant foliage, 

And now are seen dressed in virgin white :— 
No. 37.—Vo . IV. 


Till melted by the sun, this covering stays, 
And then they weep,—'he eager earth their ~ 
t 


ears 

Will drink ; for while the sun, their glorious 
nurse, 

Smiles on them, he will strip their clothing 


on, 
Whether of Summer’s leaves, or Winter's 
snows.— 


But, though they thus are bare; and song of 
birds 


Is scarcely heard, so cold, so keen’s the blast ; 
Though on the evening gale no perfame’s borne 
From flowers that deck’d the garden or the 


And though the orb of day now rises late ; 
Though morn is dark, and evening soon ap- 


ars ; 
Still ‘there are charms in Winter to be found. 
Saw ye the robin perch’d upon the snow? 
Nor von he man, bat stands, and looks, and 
egs ; 
And ye rosy skip clone, 
Cloth’d in the fleece of sheep that bleating 


roam’d, 
And sought their food, but who are captives 


now; 
For ’tis the time she mostly holds her stay ?— 
Were there no other charm—this—this alone 
Would now suffice for me the first, the best : 
And though dark clouds will sometimes lower, 
Still when they flee, and nought obscures the 


sky, 
So bright, so clear it is, one wondering, sees, 
Or fancies that one sees, the stars increase :— 
And then we “leave the world” at earlier 


our, 
Than when warm-breathing Summer walks 


abroad ; r 
And we can read by clear and sparkling fire 
The poets whom we love,—communion hold 
With friends and children, who had else been 
out, 
Wandering in rapture o’er the Summer scene: 
Yes, Winter has charms to those who live 
aright; 
Winter, as well as Summer, fills the mind 
With grand ideas of Him who rules the whole ; 
Who in the northern blast, or western breeze, 
Speaks to his creatures,—at whose nod the 
inds 


win 
And snows shall cease, and Spring again re- 


turn. 
Acton-Place, Walworth. M. M. 
TO THE MEMORY OF CHATTERTON. 

Now strike ye slow the trembling lyre, 

Now pour ye wild the plaintive strain, 
Mate is the poet’s muse of fire, " 

And dead the youth on yonder plain. 
Oh strew ye flow’rets on his grave 

Yet wet with many a briny tear, 
And thou, blest streamlet, gently lave 

The bard to musing fancy dear ! 
Whilst yet shall glow the solar beam, 

And line the ro ay Layee with gold, 
The blue-eyed Fays from wood or stream 

Shall deck with leaves thy hallow’d mould. 
For thee the hoary moss at eve, 

For thee the balmy dew they bring ; 
For thee the of pity weave, 

- little hands the string. 
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The trembling string, I hear it swell ; 
It vibrates.on my ravish’d ear, 

Of other deeds it seems to tell, 
Of worlds beyond this mortal sphere. 


Yea, all the winds that whisper bere, 
Shall many a melting murmur roll, 
Of power to soothe thy conscious ear, 
And give to joy thy willing soul. 
Davus, 


A NIGHT PIECE. 


Amst the watches of the night, 
When darkness veils the face of light, 
Save where the waning moon doth shed 
A transient gleam around my bed, 
And yonder star emits a ra 

Across the lonely trav’Her’s way, 
I startle from my anxious sleep, 
And wake to ruminate and weep. 


The curfew long hath ceas’d to ring, 
And vespers now no more they sing, 
The wretched find, in sweet repose, 
The joyous solace of their woes; 
And nought appears to intervene 
Amidst the stillness of the scene, 
But the lone rust’ling of the trees, 
That quiver to the passing breeze. 


Bat hark! I heard the death-bell toli 
The knell of some departing soul,— 
The dreary echo seems to cry, 
‘Prepare, for thou must also die.’ 

And now perhaps some holy nun, 
Whose vital thread is almost spun, 
With calm suspense begins to wait 

Her passport to a better state ; 

The sister saints, a pious band, 

Aronnd the sinking Christian stand, 

To wipe the tear-drop from her eye, 
And soothe her passage to the sky. 

The pow’r of vision waxes dim, 

And fainter grows the fading gleam ; 
The stream of life but feebly flows, 

The flame is quiv’ring at the close— 
The trembling life—the languid cheek— 
The pains of dissolution speak— 

She breathes—it is her parting breath— 
She sleeps—it is the sleep of death— 


Oh! ’tis a solemn thing to tread 
The silent mansions of the dead, 
To walk among the mantled gloom, 
And on each monumental tomb 

To read our own eventful doom ; 
And soon perhaps my youthful head 
Must slumber in that lowly bed, 
And yonder melancholy bell 

My exit from this world shall tell. 


LINES, 

Most respectfully inscribed to the Royal Patron 
and Patroness, and noble Supporters of the Na- 
tional Benevolent Institution, founded by Peter 
Herve, Esq.--- Written in the year 1816. 


Let noble bards in high exalted strains 
Rehearse the fame of heroes, and of kings! 
Let them record the arduous deeds atchiev’d 
On the Iberian and Germanic plains! 


Let them invoke the sacred Nine, and raise 
Thy deathless fame, immortal Wellington! 


Be it thy task, my gentle muse, to sing 
The godlike virtue of Benevolence! 
Oifspring of mercy, source of gratitade,— 
Of gratitude not easily defin’d ; 

It glows with speechless rapture in the heart, 
And rears an altar in the aching breast, 
Where burns incessantly the lambent flame, 
A flame that with superior lustre shines 
When virtuous Herve’s name salates the ear. 
Hanway, the friend of infancy distress’d, 
Howard, the prisoner’s advocate and friend, 
Are call’d to their reward.—But Herve lives 
The philanthropic friend of helpless age ! 


ar a are they, who, having pow’r and 
wii, 

Wipe from the eye of wretchedness the tear, 
Soothing the anguish of the sorrowing soul, 
When the weak miserable worn-out frame 
Bends tottering o’er the margin of the grave! 


Thrice bless’d is He who form’d the great 

design 

To rescue hoary age from keen distress, — 

From houseless want and chilling penury, 

When dark adversity’s destroying blast 

Has banish’d Hope, and plung’d them in de- 
spair, 

If thon extends her hand, 

She — the downward passage to the 
tomb. 


This plan shall flourish long, 
By Princesses* illustrious patroniz’d, 
And shed its benign influence far and wide. 


by Royal Kent,t this virtuous 
r. 


wo 

Shall draw down blessings on our native isle : 
Approv’d of heav’n, and foster’d by the good, 
It adds new lustre to the radiant list 

Of Albion’s almost countless charities ! 


Children of misery in future time 
Geet blessings on the founder’s head 

ith tearful eyes shall clasp their trembli 
And muse with silent raptare on his name. 


* The Patronesses were, Her Royal High- 
ness the Princess of Wales, and her royal 
daughter; it was the first public charity the 
Princess Charlotte patronized. 

+ Duke of Kent was the first Patron. 


SONNET. 


How sweet the thoughts of days gone by! 
How sweet to cast a retrospective glance, 
And,—back to the varied hours of infancy, 
With contemplation’s eye, revert for once. 
"Tis sweet to view what never can return, 
The thought itself is pleasing in the extreme ; 
To mark of life the first approaching morn, 
When the gay world appear’d a gayer 


dream ; 


For them I know tis useless e’er to mourn; 

: likewise know, to wish them back, ’tis vain, 
Yet in the bare idea, there’s a thought 
With such delicious sweetness fraught, 

That ere I’m burried to that unknown bourn, 


In mind I'd even be a child again. D. 
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INSCRIPTION, 

« To the Memory of the Rev. Thomas Fawcett, 
Minister of Otdham Church 43 years, who de- 
parted this life January 19th, 1818, aged 74 
years.” 


“Oxn' could this verse his bright example 


spread, 
And teach the living, while it prais’d the dead: 
Then, reader, should it speak his hope divine, 
Not to record his faith, but strengthen thine; 
Then should bis every virtue stand confess’d 
*Till every virtue kindle in thy breast, 
But if thou slight the monitory strain, 
And he has liv’d to thee, at least, in vain, 
Yet let his death an awful lesson give, 
The dying Christian speaks to all that live ; 
Enough for him that here his ashes rest, 
’Till God’s own plaudit shall his worth at- 
test”* 
*The above lines were found among his 
apers after his death, and are engraved on a 
s plate, which was aflixed over his grave, 
but is now removed into the church. 


MORNING. 
By a young Lady, late of Penzance, Cornwall. 

Now the resy-fac’d morning appears, 

And the graces attend in her train ; 
So bright is the charm that she wears, 

It communicates charms to the plain. 
Now the birds raise their voices on high, 

Like nature delighted and gay; 
The blessings they owe to the sky 

Their sprightliest song shall repay. 
How fair is the aspect of morn, 

When she visits these blooming retreats! 
The landscape intent to adorn, ~ 

She replenishes nature with sweets. 
The lily, the pink, and the rose, 

To salute her are gracefully spread ; 
And bright are the tints they disclose, 
- And sweet is the fragrance they shed. 
But quickly the morning recedes, 

And is presently follow’d by noon ; 
So to spring the gay summer succeeds, 

And with equal celerity’s flown. 
Thus we wake in the morning of life, 

All gladsome, and gay; 
Our joys unimbitter’d by strife, 

Our pleasures untouch’d by decay. 
But much too delightful to last, 

So swiftly the moments flow on, 
That ev’ning approaches us fast 

Ere the mornig appears to be gone. 

— 


ACUPUNCTURATION, 
Tue following article has been handed 
us by a correspondent, whose initials 
it bears. It refers to a treatise, which 
prescribes for acute pains, of a certain 
description, a mode of cure but little 
known in Europe, and which, per- 
haps, from its novelty and peculiarity 


of operation, many will hesitate to 
adopt. Of its efficacy and effects we 
do not presume to have any know- 
ledge. Practice is founded on expe- 
riment, and experiment always im- 
plies adventure. It is only by trial 
that knowledge can be obtained. 
There was a time when the most per- 
manent principles, derived from prac- 
tice, were in their infancy: this is 
now the condition of the operation 
recommended. Professional gentle- 
men acquainted with the anatomy of 
the human body, must judge of the 
danger connected with the attempt, 
and by this, no doubt, their conduct 
will be regulated. 
EDITOR. 

Mr. Epiror. 

Sir,—There has lately issued from 
the press a little work which appears 
to have excited the curiosity not only 
of the medical world, (to whom it is 
addressed,) bat also a great interest 
in the breasts of the public at large. 
It is atreatise on the method, adopted 
from time immemorial by the Chinese 
and Japanese physicians, in all dis- 
eases of the abdominal cavity and 
viscera, such as colic, tympany, and 
in all complaints attended with acute 
and settled pain. They, the Chinese, 
term it Zin-King, which is rendered 
by us, Acupuncturation. The opera- 
tion simply consists in forcing a nee- 
die, of an inch or inch-and-half in 
length, into the part affected, once, or 
oftener, as the acuteness of the dis- 
ease requires, thereby causing an in- 
stantaneous revulsion in the region of 
disease, which is alleviated, or it en- 
tirely ceases,on the introduction of the 
needle.* 

So far as the actual practice has ex- 
tended in this country, it appears to 
have succeeded beyond the most san- 
guine expectation; and during the 
short space of time elapsed since its 
introduction, there seems not the sha- 
dow of a doubt remaining in the mind 
of the praiseworthy individual,+ who 
has thus introduced it into his prac- 


* The form of the needle has nothing pecu- 
liar : it bears a strong resemblance to a fine 
bodkin, inserted firmly in a handle to prevent 
it from slipping. We could not give a repre- 
sentation of it without a wood cut, to procure 
which we have not time for our present num- 


+ John M. Churchill, Surgeon, Princess- 
street, Soho. 
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tice, that it will ultimately triumph 
over narrow-minded prejudice, which 
too frequently accompanies the first 
appearance of a novelty, however 
useful, beneficial, or important, the 
discovery may prove to the community 
at large. 2 

Having thus introduced the subject 
to yeur notice, I will now state some 
observations, which the treatise an- 
nounces, to have come under the no- 
tice, and in the immediate practice, of 
both Mr. J. M. Churchill (the author) 
and two of his professional associ- 
ates. 

The cases, as before stated, where 
the operation seems to have produced 
an immediate relief, are those of acute 
rheumatism ; and, as the author ob- 
serves, ‘‘in those injuries of the 
fibrous structures of the body, which 
are often observed to arise (particu- 
larly in labouring persons) from vio- 
lent exertion.”* 

The first case is that of a labourer, 
who applied to Mr. C. for advice, and 
who is stated to have ‘‘come to his 
house, supporting himself by a stick 
in one hand, and resting the other 
against the wall as he proceeded ; the 
body was bent at nearly right angles 
with the thighs, and his countenance 
indicated acute suffering. He had 
been attacked, he said, three days 
before, with darting excruciating 
pains in his loins and hips: every mo- 
tion of the body produced an acute 
spasmodic pain, resembling an electric 
shock ; and the attempt to raise the 
body to an upright position was attend- 
ed with such insupportable agony, as 
obliged him to continue in this state of 
flexion, rather than encounter it by 
altering his position. There was no 
more constitutional disturbance than 
was to be expected from three days 
and nights of constant pain. The 
pulse was a little quickened, and the 
tongue white; but I attributed this 
derangement to the irritation set up 
by the pain, and to loss of rest. I di- 
rected him to place himself across a 
chair, for support, during the opera- 
tion ; and I immediately introduced a 
needle of one inch and half in length 
into the lumber mass on the right side 
of the spine: in two minutes’ time I 
observed that he seemed to rest the 


* When the disease has assumed an inflam- 
matory nature, Acupuncturation would be highly 
improper. 


weight of his body more on his limbs, 
and in the next instant, without any 
inquiries being made, he observed, 
that he felt his limbs stronger, from 
the “ pain having left his hips.”?” He 
next plainly indicated that thedisease 
was lessened, by raising his body, from 
which he only desisted, by being de- 
sired to remain at rest, through fear 
of the needle being broken. The in- 
strument having remained in the place 
about six minutes, the patient de- 
clared he felt no pain, and could, if 
he were permitted, raise himself up- 
right: it was then withdrawn; the 
man arose, adjusted his dress, ex- 
pressed his astonishment and delight 
at the sudden removal of his disease, 
and having made the most grateful 
acknowledgments, left the house with 
a facility as though he had never been 
afflicted. The relief was, no doubt, 
permanent, as he did not return, 
which he would most probably have 
done, had he suffered a relapse.” 
The other case is that of a female, 
25 years of age, who became the sub- 
ject of Rheumatalgia, which shall be 
briefly related: ‘‘ The shoulders, arms, 
back, and hips, were the parts select- 
ed by the disease (observes Mr. C.) 
for its wandering peregrinations.” 
Every thing that professional skill 
could suggest, appears to have been 
used, without the desired effect. ‘At 
the end of three months I was hastily 
called to her,’’ observes Mr. C.; 
** she had fainted, and when recovered 
from the syncope, complained of 
violent pain about the region of the 
heart, which, she informed me, had 
troubled her more or less for several 
hours. Copious bleeding, blistering, 
and cupping, were had recourse to 
this time, which had the desired, 
though temporary, effect. An expo- 
sure to wet brought on another attack 
of Rheumatalgia; which, after vari- 
ously shifting its seat for several days, 
fixed itself on the left side. The for- 
mer remedies were now useless, and 
the pain had acquired such a degree 
of violence, that the slightest motion 
of the body gave the most exquisite 
agony. And so intense (observes 
the author) was this state of suffering, 
that the patient could not be urged to 
speak in a tone loud enough to be 
conveniently heard, through the fear 
of exciting an exacerbation of pain, 
which even such slight motions occa- 
sioned, I now had recourse to Acu- 
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puncturation: having introduced the 
needle through the integuments of 
eight and nine ribs, at the parts corre- 
sponding to the junction with their 
cartilaginous epiphises, I continued 
to press it gently forward. When it 
had penetrated to about two-thirds of 
its whole depth, (an inch,) I inquired 
if she experienced either pain from 
the puncture, or relief from the dis- 
ease? She replied, “‘ she scarcely felt 
the instrument, but that her rheuma- 
tism had suddenly abated of its vio- 
lence ;” and, to my surprise, this re- 
ply was expressed in her nataral tone 
of voice. She added, that she could 
“now speak and breathe freely,” so 
that I found her former taciturnity, 
which I had attributed to moroseness, 
had vanished. After two or three 
operations, the patient was free from 
uneasiness, and could make a deep 
inspiration without pain. The opera- 
tion was completely successful, for, 
excepting a slight darting pain, which 
occasionally troubled her for a few 
days afterwards, no symptoms of the 
disorder remained, and she continues 
at this time perfectly well.” 

The last I shall intrude upon you, 
is related by Dr. Haim, 2 French 
physician of eminence, who, it ap- 
pears, was called upon to attend a 
female, suffering under a severe at- 
tack of rheumatism. “Antoinette Bou- 
lard, 38 years of age, had experienced 
a severe attack of rheumatism, which 
fixed on the inferior part of the left side 
of the chest. At first it gave way to 
the usual treatment in such cases: 
after six weeks I was called up again 
to see this woman: I found her in a 
state of great suffering, and her plain- 
tive tone of voice indicated the vio- 
lence of the pain, which drew from 
her cries on the least motion. Three 
days were passed in this state, and 
Antoinette obtained no relief. I de- 
termined, therefore, to practise Acu- 
puncturation. I introduced the nee- 
dle at the inferior margin of the carti- 
lages of the false ribs. The instru- 
ment had hardly passed to the depth 
of a few lines, when the patient said 
the pain had changed its seat, and 
descended into the abdomen ; at the 
same time, that it had lost much of its 
violence. I continued the introduc- 


tion to the depth of an inch; by this 
means the pain was driven from the 
abdomen, and permitted the patient 
to breathe freely. However, I main- 


tained the needle in its place for five 
minutes, and then made a second 

uncture, and successively a third, 
in the place where the disease had 
taken refuge. The third puncture 
made the pain totally disappear, and 
the patient cried out that I had re- 
stored her to life. Sleep of eight 
hours’ duration, and a state of per- 
fect calmness, succeeded this opera- 
tion.” 

Several other cases of eminent phy- 
sicians are mentioned, which are only 
a repetition of what I have already 
stated, therefore shall not farther in- 
trude upon your pages. In conclusion, 
I shall only state what M. Berlion, 
another eminent French physician, in 
speaking of the disease to which this 
remedy is applicable, says, 

‘Vague and wandering rheumatism 
sometimes attacks the external mus- 
cles—subservient to respiration, the 
patient is obliged to remain motion- 
less ; every motion of the trunk com- 
pels him to cry out; a deep inspira- 
tion is very difficult; and laughing 
occasions such cruel pains that expec- 
toration is impossible: Acupunctura- 
tion dissipates instantly this state of 
distress, and renders to the muscles 
their full liberty of action. In the 
space of one or two minutes, a pa- 
tient, whose sufferings drew from him 
tears, exclaims hé is quite well.” 

I have been thus anxious to lay be- 
fore your numerous readers a few par- 
ticulars of this extraordinary mode of 
cure, in all cases of fixed pain, which 
is more or less attendant on that tor- 
menting malady, rheumatism; the more 
so as our variable and ungenial clime 
induces the complaint in almost every 
family within its influence. ae 


Bermondsey-Square, Jan. 9, 1821. 


Review.—A Description of modern 
Birmingham; whereunte are annexed 
observations made during an excursion 
round the town, in the summer of 
1818, including Warwick and Leam- 
ington. By Charles Pye. Richard- 
son, ull, London. 8vo. pp. 106, 


Tuts work is entertaining, but not 
rofound. It touches on most sub- 
jects connected with the trade, public 
buildings, and benevolent institu- 
tions, in this large and mercantile 
town, without descending to those 
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minute delineations which would prove 
highly interesting to all classes of 
readers. Of this fact the author seems 
fully sensible ; and in his advertise- 
ment prefixed to the volume, he ac- 
counts for these deficiencies by stat- 
ing, that in several instances the 
sources of information were shut 
against his inquiries. This statement 
implies a severe reflection on the indi- 
viduals to whom the remarks apply, 
and we cannot but think that they 
merit that exposure which they have 
obtained. 

Into the ancient history of this 
town the author does not enter; and 
consequently, we are furnished with 
no data for marking those distinct 
eras in its manufacturing prosperity, 
which would enable us to trace its pro- 
gressive advancement from diminutive 
beginnings, to its present command- 
ing attitude among the manufactaring 
towns of Europe. 

Birmingham presents no monuments 
of antiquity, no venerable ruins to the 
antiquarian eye; yet, according to 
Hutton, Alfred found it a town ; and 
one of the principal evidences of its 
great antiquity is, that it is contigu- 
ous to two Roman roads, the Ikenild 
and Shirley streets. The etymology 
of the name is invelved in much ob- 
security. It has been variously writ- 
ten Brumwycheham, Bromycham, &c. 
and in common conversation it is now 
frequently pronounced Bromidgham. 
A family named Birmingham held this 
manor until the year 1537, when the 
Duke of Northumberland having at- 
tempted in vain to purchase it, perfi- 
diously implicated the proprietor as 
an accomplice in a highway robbery, 
and then offered to save his life, on 
condition that he would sell the ma- 
nor. The manor house, which is now 
called the Mote, still remains, though 
the site has been converted into a 
manufactory; and an apartment is 
shewn where the ancient lords held 
their court-leets. 

‘* The town is situated nearly in the 
centre of the kingdom, in the north- 
west extremity of the county of War- 
wick. The foundation of the houses,” 
Mr. Pye states, ‘‘ with few exceptions, 
is a dry mass of sandy rock, from 
whence no noxious vapours arise, and 
on which account the cellars may be 
inhabited with safety, though this is 
not customary here. In this favoured 
spot, the inhabitants enjoy four of the 


greatest benefits that can attend hu- 
man existence ; air more pure than in 
many other places ; water of an excel- 
lent quality; the genial influence of 
the sun; and a situation not in the 
least subject to damps.” Against this 
description, as delineating its natural 
advantages, we have nothing to ob- 
ject; but we conceive that some de- 
duction must be made on account of 
the smoke which irequently pollutes 
the atmosphere, and occasionally 
hides the luminary of day. 

The trade and various manufacto- 
ries of Birmingham hold a conspicu- 
ous rank in this volume. The whole, 
however, or nearly so, is comprised 
in a brief history, accompanied only 
with such remarks as would naturally 
occur to a resident, who had purposely 
turned his attention towards them, 
and had made his arrangements with 
a design of giving them to the 
world. 

- But although we cannot compliment 
the author with having displayed any 
profound research, we readily acknow- 
ledge that his volume contains much 
general information; and while it is 
calculated to furnish both entertain- 
ment and instruction, we think that it 
will serve as a valuable directory to 
such persons as visit Birmingham 
with a design to survey its various 
curiosities, and to mark the effects of 
human ingenuity, in giving existence 
and perfection to invention, and the 
application of the arts. 

To the genius and enterprising spi- 
rit of Mr. Boulton, the author. pays 
the following justly merited compli- 
ment. 

“The writer of these pages was 


born in the year 1749, and having 


been an attentive observer more than 
fifty years, he is convinced that the 
extensive trade now carried on in this 
town, is principally to be attributed 
to the enterprising spirit of the late 
Matthew Boulton, Esq. who, by his 
active and unremitting exertions, the 
indefatigable perseverance of himself 
and agents, together with the liberal 
manner in which he patronized ge- 
nius, laid the foundation.” 


pp. 4. 

The latter part of this oben, ex- 
tending to the adjacent country, and 
embracing its towns, its villages, its 
mansions, and its manufactories, de- 
scribes the surrounding scenery. On 
these diversified articles, the history is 
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concise, and the description is limited 
to the most striking features in the 
picture. The information, however, 
is of much importance, and cannot 
fail to excite a general interest in 
every reader, who wishes to obtain an 
acquaintance with the topography of 
this district. 

The volume on the whole is pleasing 
and instructive; and the plan on 
which it is laid out being ample, is 
calculated to support a lofty super- 
structure. The author, by unremit- 
ting diligence and application, will, 
no doubt, in time, supply all deficien- 
cies, and merit for his work an ho- 
nourable rank among the topographi- 
cal publications of his country. 


Review.—The Cathedral Antiquities 
of England; or an Historical and 
Graphical Illustration of the Cathedral 
Churches of this country. By John 
Britton, F.S.A. §c. 4to. London. 

We do not know a more delightful, 

more improving, and, happily we 

may add, a more fashionable accom- 
paniment of history,than topographical 
antiquities ; nor do we know a more 
pleasing and elegant study than com- 
paring the classical researches, and 
the splendid engravings, of Mr. Brit- 
ton, with the passages which they 
illustrate, in the standard histories of 
England. In the Cathedral Antiqui- 
ties, which Mr. Britton is now pub- 
lishing, his first care is to exhibit the 
history of the several sees, and the 
influence which they successively ac- 
quired ; next, to trace the history of 
the architecture of each cathedral, 
with an account of its present state ; 
and, in fine, to sketch the biography 
of distinguished prelates, with the 
most characteristic anecdotes of their 
lives. The whole series abounds with 
critical discrimination—lively discus- 
sion—and curious research—given in 

a spirited and classical manner, and 

not in the usual dry, dull, heavy style, 

of former antiquarian works. 

Of the numerous engravings, we 
can give no idea by verbal descrip- 
tion; for to say, they are splendid, 
beautiful, and picturesque, would 
convey nothing but a vague notion of 
excellence. To form any idea of their 
superiority as works of British art, 
they must be seen. We know that, 
by the unanimous opinion of the first 


amateurs, they are pronounced to be 
quite unique of their kind. Their 
architectural accuracy has also been 
much praised. The work, as already 
published, comprehends histories and 
illustrations of Salisbury, Winchester, 
Norwich, Oxford, York, and Lich- 
field cathedrals.—Canterbury is now 
publishing, and will, we are told, be 
followed by Wells, &e. We need not 
add, that we wish the author success ; 
and we anticipate as much pleasure 
from the perusal of his forthcoming 
volumes, as we have derived from 
those now on our table. 


Review.—A Parental Portraiture of 
Thomas H. Treffry; with an Appen- 
dix, containing Sketches of Sermons, 
Moral Essays, Fragments, Se. By 
R. Treffry. Second Edition. Lon- 
don, published by T. Blanshard, 14, 
City-Road, and 66, Paternoster- 
Row ; and B. J. Holdsworth, 18, St. 
Paul’s Church-Yard. Price 4s. 6d, 


Biocrapuy, when the subject is 
good, and the delineation correct, 
generally furnishes a rich repast of 
entertainment and instruction. Such 
instruction as is derived not from the 
plausible speculations of the philoso- 
phic theorist, but from actual experi- 
ence; between which there is a diffe- 
rence, as great as between the ancient 
maps of geographers, in which unex- 
plored regions were filled with cities, 
and towns, and mountains and rivers, 
the mere creations of their own fancy, 
and those of modern times, which are 
the result of an actual survey, anda 
minute examination of those formerly 
unknown portions of our globe. 

The chief subjects of biography 
have generally been princes and 
statesmen, warriors, and men distin- 
guished for learning and science,— 
men who had occupied elevated sta- 
tions in society whilst living, whose 
influence had been extensive, who 
had been the benefactors or the 

lagues of mankind, and had diffused 

appiness or spread a moral pestilence 
among them. Faithful biography 
posthumously delineates their charac- 
ter, traces their actions to those prin- 
ciples which gave them birth, removes 
the veil with which their good actions 
were concealed by their enemies and 
their bad ones by their friends, and 
honestly transmits their real character 
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to the admiration or execration of 
posterity. Thus men who in life were 
a public curse, in the hands of the up- 
right and intelligent biographer, be- 
come a public blessing, and furnish 
many instructive lessons to their suc- 
cessors. 

It is important to the interests of 
society, that the lives of those persons 
who have been intimately connected 
with the temporal destinies of empires 
and of kingdoms, and those by whom 
science and the comforts of this life 
have been eminently promoted, should 
be faithfully recorded. Such a record 
greatly increases our stock of useful 

nowledge; it not only shews us, as 
in an orrery, the heavenly bodies 
revolving upon the canvass, but it 
introduces us behind the scene, to an 
acquaintance with that mechanism 
which directs the whole, and disco- 
vers those hidden principles from 
whence emanated those actions which, 
when the actors lived, were consider- 
ed the offspring of the highest wisdom, 
or the most egregious folly ; of virtue 
the most transcendent, or vice the 
most execrable or diabolic. But no 
biography pleases us so much as that 
which is at once both intellectual and 
pious,—which shews the develop- 
ment of the powers of mind, and 
marks its progress in spite of the nu- 
merous obstacles which oppose its 
march ; combined with an equal ex- 
pansion of the religious principle in 
exercises of piety towards God, and 
benevolence towards men. When 
these are united, as in the lives of 
Baxter, and Watts, and Doddridge, 
and Wesley, and Fletcher, and Coke, 
and Pearse, and Fuller, and others, 
whose names will be had in everlast- 
ing remembrance, we not only con- 
template them with feelings of delight 
and admiration, but their virtues be- 
come assimilating in their operation. 
We catch a portion of their spirit, 
and, though of ever attain- 
ing to eminence like theirs, our ener- 
ies are roused to follow their intel- 
tual march, and humbly to copy 
their “‘work of faith, their labour 
of love, and their patience of hope.” 

Among those who have benefited 
by the biography and works of others, 
and whose biography will also prove a 
blessing to posterity, we are to rank 
the amiable subject of the “ Parental 
Portraiture,” which, though written 
by a father, who wet every page of it 


with his tears, and whose soul was 
wrung with anguish at the sudden loss 
of a youth of so much promise, con- 
tains internal evidence of fidelity in 
delineation, which, though always to 
be desired, is but seldom to be found 
in biographical works.—Biographers, 
in general, resembling the painter, 
who, 


“ What would offend the eye in a good pic- 
tare 


Casts discreetly into shades.” 


Mr. Treffry, however, has, much to 
his honour, avoided this common evil, 
and has faithfully recorded those de- 
fects which he saw, or thought he saw, 
in his beloved son. 

“Thomas Hawkey Trefiry was born 
at Truro, in Cornwall, Nov. 2, 1802.” 
The precocity of his talents have sel- 
dom been exceeded. ‘ Before he was 
two years of age, he could not only 
speak distinctly, but had learned all 
his letters, could spell most words of 
one syllable, and repeat many verses 
of poetry. page 1, He had read 
through the greater part of the bible 
before he was four years of age, and 
was able to give a succinct account of 
the principal characters, and the most 
remarkable events recorded in the sa- 
cred volume. page 3. When he was 
about five years of age, he began to 
learn the French language, and before 
he had attained his sixth year, trans- 
lated a sermon from the French of 
Ostervald, on Job xxi. 14; besides 
translations of many of Fenelon’s 
Spiritual Letters,” and other French 
works, far more difficult to render 
into English. page 9. Before he had 
completed his eighth year, he mani- 
fested a taste for poetry, and wrote, 
in verse, a prayer and a hymn, which, 
though some of the sentiments and 
phrases are, in a few instances, evi- 
dently copied from hymns which we 
think it probable he had often heard, 
yet discover a soundness of judgment, 
andan earfor harmony, which are rare- 
ly to be met with at that early age. In 
the same year he began to learn Latin, 
soon after whiclt he was sent to a pub- 
lic school at Kingswood, near Bristol, 
where he remained five years, and 
where his good conduct procured him 
the esteem of the governor and mas- 
ters of thatseminary. During his re- 
sidence at school, he was, in common 
with several of his schoolfellows, the 
subject of religious impressions, to 
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which he happily yielded, and which 
never left him, but accompanied him 
to the grave, and ministered to him 
in the solemn article of dissolution, a 
** peace which passeth ail understand- 
ing and a “ joy unspeakable and 
full of al 

When about sixteen years of age, 
having made up his mind to devote 
himself to the instruction of youth, 
that he might be the better qualified 
for such a profession, he was sent “to 
Bath, to be under the care of Mr. 
Horner, whose scientific knowledge 
and classic attainments are very con- 
siderable.” Under his tuition he ap- 
pears to have made considerable pro- 

ss, though frequently the subject of 

ily indisposition, and of a melan- 
choly temperament ; which forcibly 
reminded us of the amiable Gray, 
and the not less amiable Cowper, 
of each of whom it might be said, 
that 

“Melancholy mark’d him for ber own.” 


In many of his letters he is a suc- 
cessful imitator of the manner of the 
last mentioned poet, in his humorous 
poetical epistle tothe Rev. John New- 
ton. The following is an example 
selected from many. It is an answer 
to a letter which he had received from 
his father by the preceding post. 


“ My very dear father, whose voice I had 
rather, at any time hear, than partake of such 
‘cheer, as victuals and beer ;’ and whose let- 
ters excite, such a flow of delight, as the 
name of my sire, must always inspire, which 

i nor age, shall ever assuage, 
which death shall withstand, when his cold 
iron hand, shall bid me de , and strike 
with his dart, tranafixing heart. Your 
advices so kind, shall be stor’d in my mind, 
and my conduct direct, in ev'ry res 3 for 
folly and youth, shall listen to trath, while 
mem’ry shall rest, and act in my breast. But 
the counsels you've given, to lead me to hea- 
ven, so useful and trae, you need mot renew, 
they long have been known, and can ne’er be 
o’erthrown, though sophists agree, that reli- 
gion must be, such fanciful stuff, as no one 
enough, of the learned and wise, can ever 
despise. And though in a word, your letters 
afford, an agreeable treat, yet bitter and 
sweet, may frequently meet; and we often 
have f , that the samc spot of ground, can 
what is good, to be eaten as food, and 
ewise produce, what isunfit for use. Then 
let me inquire, why you always desire, some 
causes to name, by which you may blame, that 
silence of mine, which without a design, may 
have = or offended, though by no means 
intended, and from whence you could find, a 
conclusion unkind, by way of retort, my feel- 
ings to hart, whene’er your intent, is to make 
me repent. 


No. 37.—Vol. IV. 


“My muse is but slow, and the numbers 
which flow, afe grov’ling and low, whilst you 
in your car, travel s 'y and far, and trium- 
phantly ride, on Parnassus’s side, where the 
muses reside, and its summit behold, so fa- 
mous of old: from hence may you rise, to 
wi OF. ercing eye, 
the road de abode of your Father 
le » will m gratify, 
Thomas Hawkey Tene” Page 38. F 

The correspondence between the 
father and the son is highly honorable 
to both. In the former we behold the 
union of affection, and wisdom, and 
prudence, and a serious and anxious 
solicitude for Thomas’s welfare in both 
worlds ; and in the latter, deep filial 
piety, manifesting itself on occa- 
sions ; in soliciting advice in difiicul- 
ties, and in promptly adopting it, and 
making it the rule of his conduct. 
Nor was he less affectionate as a bro- 
ther than obedient as a child. His 
solicitude for the reputation, comfort, 
and salvation, of his brother, appear 
in ‘* words which burn,” in a letter 
beginning on page 85, of which the 
following is an extract. 

Falmouth, March 16, 1821. 

“My DEAR BROTHER, 
‘*I find from your last letter sent home that 
have desisted from ting in class: and 
ere I must say a few words.—To serve God, 
to love his ple, to rt his cause, to 
advance his kingdom, I have ever considered 
my most indispensable duty.—But the business 
is, between you and me, on the subject of your 
renouncing Methodism. Why have you done 
it? Do you consider it ¢ ? Then 
farewell! Do you suppose, by excluding 


and | yourself from the society, to escape the impu- 


tation of being a Methodist? If you do, you 
are grievously deceived, Are you ashamed 
to have it taunted oe you, that you are a 
Methodist? Then I pity you. Do you ~ 
pose that your leaving the society will 
‘ou at all more respected? I can assure you 
it will not; on the contrary, your abjuration 
will be a much severer sco’ — your want 
of resolution, and your cowardice, than ever 
our profession of religion could have been. 
iples ? am ra i to appre- 
fend, that carelessness, negligence, or a de- 
cay of genuine piety, has been the origin of 
your conduct. 

«« When religion has left you, it is indeed of 
little consequence, whether or not you re- 
nounce your connection entirely with a body 
of professing Christians : and when once the 
outworks are demolished, farewell to every 
hope, either of internal , or external se- 
curity. O consider, to whet fatal lengths the 
indulgence and increasing influence of that re- 


indifference and insensibility will con- ~ 


duct youm-Rouse yourself from this dream of 


inaction, this delusion of sin ;—reason, duty, 
piety, and prudence, upon 
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you to recollect yourself; and above all, there 
is one who cries, ‘ Awake torighteousness, and 
sin not.’ If you value my friendship, if you 
love my person, if you would promote my 
peace, live as a | him who is invisible.’ 
Qh! Richard, shall I ever have to hesitate in 
subscribing myself your affectionate Brother, 
Homas TREFFRY ?” 

When he left Mr. Horner, he re- 
turned to his father, then in Cornwall, 
where he devoted his attention chiefly 
to literary pursuits, having no taste 
for company, and much less for the 
fashionable follies of the age. During 
this time he wrote several essays 
ander the title of the Moralizer, eight 
of which have already adorned our 
pages ;—essays which, when it is re- 
membered that they were written by a 
— under 18, discover a degree of 

earning, and genius, and talent, 
which ate never to be met with in or- 
dinary minds. 

Tn the month of January, 1821, he 
— a school in Falmouth, where 

8 prospects appear to have been flat- 
tering.” But in a little time his health 

to fail, and on April the 19th 
he departed this life, in the joyfal 
hope of a blissful immortality. The 
account of his Jatter end is one of the 
most affecting and interesting we ever 
remember to have read: and though 
it is long, we cannot deprive ourselves 
of the gratification of laying it before 
our readers, 

“ Thursday, April 19th. The day now 
dawned which was to terminate his darth 
course.—No , I found, now remained— 

e vent to my feelings by a gush of tears— 

hat could I do? to impart to him the awful 
secret would be to agitate his sinking frame, 
and increase the viralence of the disorder: 
but to keep him in ignorance of his state, and 
see him harried into eternity, unconscious of 
his immediate: danger, I could not bear. I 
hesitated for a moment—the sentiments of the 
poet had long been familiar to me : 

‘Truth is deposited with man’s last hour, 

An honest hour, and faithful to her trust.’ 

“I felt their force, and made up my mind,— 
I returned to his room, and with alpitatin 
heart, and a flood of tears, I tremblingly t 
him we must part, that the doctors could do 
no more for him, that his death was inevitable, 
and in a few hours he would be in eternity.— 
For a moment he at me with a fixed 

nishment ; it was a look I shall never for- 
gets it seemed to speak unutterable things, and 
effect to say, ‘ is now my only refuge, 
bat I must not, cannot die, without a sense of 
3. and rousing 18 dormant energies, 

he cried mightily to God for a knowledee of 
salvation by the remission of sins.—Never did 
I witness such a scene. He wept, he pray- 
ed, he pleaded with God, he reproached him- 


self for his Inkewarmness, he deplored his 
mental backslidings ; his sufferings were all 
forgotten ; and his soul seemed totally absorb- 
ed in seeking to secure the salvation of God ; 
whilst his mother aud I kneeled beside his 
bed, and mingled our prayers and tears with 
his. I could not doubt that the Lord Jesus 
would receive his spirit, but I felt reluctant to 
let him go, until he himself could witness a 
good confession ; and leave the world with a 


sure and certain hope of a blissfal immortality. ~ 


He had, indeed, a hope of heaven, but he 
looked so mach at himself, and had sach a 
deep sense of his great unworthiness, that 
sometimes fears and 
mind ared oppressed with gloomy appre- 
conviction that faith in the 
Son of God is essential to salvation, and that 
while our attention is turned wholly on our- 
selves, we shall be more inclined to despair 
than to believe ; I endeavoured to direct his 
mind to the Saviour of sinners, and to bring 
to his recollection the ‘agony and bloody 
sweat, the cross and passion, of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, ‘who bore our sins in his own 
body upon the tree.” I told him of the infi- 
nite compassion, paren by the Saviour in 
the days of his flesh—that he prayed even for 
his murderers ; and that as his nature is un- 
changeable, he could not be unwilling to re- 
ceive him into the arms of his mercy; that 
even those gracious desires, and ardent breath- 
ings of soul, which he felt for the presence 
and love of God, were indubitable evidences 
he was not “far from the kingdom of 
God.” These traths seemed like balm to his 
wounded mind. He then said, ‘ Lord, I will 
dare to believe in thee, I will trust in thy mer- 
cy; I know thou canst save such a poor sinner 
as I am, and I believe thoa art willing to 
save me. O! save me now, reveal thyself in 
my heart ; 1 wili not let thee go, unless thou 
bless me—thou wilt not cast me out. O bless 
me, and bless me now.’ About four o’clock it 
pleased God to answer his prayers, and to re- 
veal his love in his heart: his fears totally 
subsided, and a cloudless prospect of -endless 
blessedness beamed brightly before his eyes. 
The change was visible in his countenance, 
and he repeatedly said, ‘He hath loved me, 
and given himself for me.” Soon after, he 
repeated 
* "Tis love, tis love, thou died’st for me, 
I hear thy whisper in my heart; 
The morning breaks, the shadows flee, 
Pare, universal love thou art ; 
To me, to all, thy bowels move, 
Thy nature, and thy name, is Love.’ 


——“ His countenance beamed with tranquil- 
lity, and was often brightened by a smile :— 
he now conversed with great freedom of his 
last change; but death was disarmed of his 
sting, and the grave of its terrors. When I 
told him that he had the start of us, and 
would soon reach the goal 
he, ‘will soon follow me.’---‘ Your poor mo- 
ther, especially,’ said she. ‘Yes, said he, 
with a smile of approbation, and 


*O what ah meeting there 
In robes of white ; 


Palms in our hands, we all shall bear, 
And crowns upon our heads.” 
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In this heavenly frame he continued 
“till about half-past nine o'clock, 
when he was suddenly seized with a 
convulsive struggle, and in a moment 
ceased to breathe.” (From pages 
101 #0110.) 

Such was the closing scene of this 
lovely youth, whose talents promised 
to be a blessing and an ornament to 
society, but who, by the Supreme 
Governor of the universe, as the 
mind began to unfold its treasures, 
was summoned to quit this world of 
darkness, sorrow, and death, and to 
ascend to those ‘‘ climes of bliss,” 
where every mystery shall be unravel- 
led, and where his inquiring spirit 
shall “‘ know even as it is known.” 

The Appendix contains two ser- 
mons, thirty-two sketches of sermons, 
fifteen essays, a translation of a Latin 
ode, a poetical epistle, and an unfi- 
nished tale, entitled Atlantica, which 
appears to be an imitation of Dr. 
Johnson’s Prince of Abyssinia. These 
will all be read with interest ; and, ex- 
cept by the fastidious critic, who will 
make no allowance for the immaturity 
of youth, with pleasure too; and ma- 
ny of them, especially by our juvenile 
readers, with considerable profit. We 
do not affirm that they are perfect 
models of composition,—this were too 
much to expect from any youth, how- 
ever extraordinary,—but we hesitate 
not to recommend them as the or 
tions of a superior and cultivated 
mind, and as containing sentiments 
which tend to purify and elevate the 
soul, and these generally expressed 
in language both chaste and manly, 
and at an equal distance from the gro- 
velling and the false sublime. 

We are happy to find that the first 
edition of this interesting volame was 
sold in about three months from its 
publication, and we doubt not that 
the present will also soon be disposed 
of. We most cordially recommend it 
to all those parents who feel interested 
in the intellectual and religious im- 
provement of their children; and to 
all young people who earnestly desire 
the cultivation of their minds and 
hearts, as a work eminently calculated 
to facilitate both. It will form a 
valuable addition to the lives of 
James Hay Beattie, Gilpin, and 
Spencer, and ought to oceupy a place 
on the biographical shelf of every 
young person of genuine taste and 
sterling piety. 


GLEANINGS FROM LITERATURE, . 
S€IENCE, &e. &c. 


Fire Shield:—Mr. Ralph Buckley, 
‘of New York, has invented and 
tained a patent for a fire shield. It 
is intended to protect firemen whilst 
employed in extinguishing fires; but 
particularly designed to prevent fire 
from spreading. It is made of a me- 
tallic substance, thin, light, and im- 

rvious to heat ; it is of a length and 

readth sufficient to cover the whole 
person, and it may be used in several 
different positions. 

Meteor.—A most beautiful meteo- 
rological phenomenon was witnessed 
lately at Brighton. It was a swift 
shooting luminous ball, which con- 
tinued perfect a few seconds, and 
then assuming the appearance of a 
fine large became gra- 
dually dissolved amidst a wide- 
spreading shower of splendid spark- 
ling fire. 

Spade and P .—In 
the neighbourhood of Hamilton, an 
experiment was made last year, to 
try the difference between the spade 
and the plough. A field was taken, 
which was in beans in 1820, and oats 
the year before ; two ridges were dug, 
and two ploughed, aliernately, and 
the whole was sown on the same day ; 
a part both on the ploughed and dug 
being drilled with the garden hoe : the 
whole was reaped in the same day ; 
and being thrashed out, the result 
was, that the dug sown broadcast was 
to the ploughed sown broadcast as 55 
to 42, The dug and drilled was as 
20} to 12}, upon the ploughed and 
drilled. The additional grain is not 
the only beneficial result gained by 
digging, as in this instance there was 
also a great deal more straw. The 
land is free of weeds, and will be more 
easily fallowed this year. 

Magnetism.—The Prussian State 
Gazette mentions a highly important 
discovery, which Dr. Seebeck had 
communicated to the Academy of 
Sciences, at Berlin, in three different 
sittings. It was on the magnetic 
properties inherent in all metals, and 
many earths (and not in iron on as 
was supposed) according to the diffe- 
rence of the degrees of heat. This 
discovery, it is added, opens an en- 
tirely new field in this department of 
natural philosophy, which may lead to 
interesting results with respect to hot 
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Rooms.—Mr. Perkins 
has suggested an improved mode of 
ventilating and warming rooms, It 
consists in introducing a column of 
cold air immediately at the back of 
the stove, and by this means, a large 
portion of the heat, usually wasted or 
misapplied, is equally diffused over 
the room. The greater the quantity of 
air which is made to strike against 
and pass by the stove, the greater is 
the quantity of heat given out by it. 
It will not, however, work to good 
advantage when the room is air tight ; 
and. to remedy this evil, it is advis- 
able to pierce an aperture in the ceil- 
ing, or by opening a door in an adjoin- 
ing apartment produce the necessary 
current. 

Vegetation.—A fig-trec, seven and a 
half feet high, with a stem five and a 
half inches in circumference, is grow- 
ing luxuriantly in the hot-house of the 
botanic garden of Edinburgh, com- 
pletely suspended from the ground, 
and without a particle of earth to 
nourish it. Water is thrown over it 
every day. 

‘New Hydraulic Machine —M.Henry, 
an engineer of the French royal corps 
of reads and bridges, has presented 
to the Academy of Sciences a plan 
ivr a new hydraulic machine ; the ob- 


ject of which is to weigh loaded boats, 


in the same manner as carriages are 
weighed, by means of loaded scales. 
The machine, it is said, will operate 
under water, without preventing the 
boats from continuing to float. 

Education.—The casterian sys- 
tem has been introduced into many of 
the principal towns and cities of Italy, 
asin Naples, Milan, Brescia, Valen- 
za, on the Po, Rivoli, &c. and schools 
on this plan are establishing in Genoa 
and Rome. 

Printing on Coloured Paper.—Writ- 
ing or printing of the same strength 
and body, on a fair white sheet of 
paper, is less legible, and the eye 
sooner fatigued in reading it, than on 
a sheet grown brown 

eater quantity of light being reflected 

rom the white paper, the pupil of the 
eye contracts so much, as to render 
vision less distinct, and the effort 
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greater. This fact ought to lead to 
the practice of tinging paper intended 
to be printed upon with a slight shade 
of colouring, which would at once 
render it more pleasing to the reader, 
and less subject to be discoloured by 
age or use. 

Danish Literature.—Among the lite- 
rary novelties of Denmark, one of the 
most important is a new Journal, en- 
titled Hermoder, which contains both 
original essays and translations of the 
most classical and esteemed foreign 
productions. Another periodical, en- 
titled Blandinger, has been lately 
established, and contains several va- 
luable articles. In Norway, also, a 
new Journal has been started; it is 
published twice a week, and contains 
not only criticisms on new works, but 
interesting intelligence respecting the 
literature of other countries, and bio- 
graphical sketches of men of learning, 
and eminent writers. 

Picture Cleaning.—The Freneh cho- 
mist, Thenard, has rendered an impor- 
tant service to the art of painting, 
having employed his oxygenated wa- 
ter, with great success, in cleaning old 
pictures, where the white prepared 
from lead had become spotted with 
brown. Itis not, perhaps, too much 
to expect, that the advancement of 
chemical knowledge will ultimately 
contribute much to this beautiful art, 
by furnishing it with more durable 
materials. 

Red Snow.—Snow of a reddish tint 
has been found in New South Shet- 
land. It appears to owe its colour to 
some cryptogamic vegetable, 

Manufacture of Glass—M. West- 
rumb is said to have found, that the 
salts of potash and soda, deprived of 
their water of crystallization, answer 
as well as the pure alkali for the ma- 
nufacture of glass. In order to make 
an excellent glass, 24 parts of sulphate 
of soda are thoroughly dried, and 
mixed with 8 parts of powdered char- 
coal, and 16 of good white sand. The 
mixture must be calcined in the drying 
oven, until the sulphate is dissipated, 
and is then put into the pots for 
fusion. 

New Optical Machine.—Siguor Ami- 
ci, professor of Mathematics at the 
University of Modena, has invented 
an instrument which he calls a catadi- 
optrical microscope. It is contrived 
for the purpose of viewing objects of 
every description, diaphanous or 
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opake, solid or fluid, without the ne- 
cessity of dividing them into parts; 
and consists of a tube placed horizon- 
tally, as a telescope, and not verti- 
cally, as the common microscope. At 
one extremity of this tube are several 
metallic mirrors, which reflect the ob- 
ject tarough a small hole beneath, cor- 
responding perpendicularly to the 
glass which carries the object. The 
latter is moved up and down by a 
screw, under which a mirror is placed 
as in other microscopes; and it is 
easily and instantly magnified or dimi- 
nished by changing the eye-glasses 
only. One great advantage attending 
this improved instrament, is, that rf 
object may be distinctly viewed, al- 
though immersed in a liquid, half an 
inch beneath the surface ; which has 
hitherto been impracticable. A scale 
has also been contrived, by which 
the objects are accurately mea- 
sured. 

Sculpture.—The Immbhoffs, (father 
and son,) of Cologne, have recently 
finished a piece of sculpture of extra- 
ordinary magnitude; it is a colossal 
figure, representing the Angel of 
Death, and is intended to decorate 
the burial vault of a family of distinc- 
tion in that city. The same artists 
executed the well-known bust of M. 
Stein, the minister, and they are 
now employed upon a_ bas-relief, 
intended as a monument to his 
Lady. 

Heat produced in the Skin by Chlo- 
rine.—Dr. Hare, of Philadelphia, has 
found, that when the temperature of 


the air is about 60°, the hand, when | off. 


immersed in ehlorine, experiences a 
sensation of heat equal to 90° or 100°, 
even though the common thermometer 
should not be affected when immersed. 
Dr. Hare conjectures, “‘ that a sort of 
chemical action may take place be- 
tween the gas and the insensible per- 
spiration of the skin, as the power of 
chlorine in dissolving animal effluvia 
is well known.” 

Classical Literature—M. Maio, the 
indefatigable philologist, whose la- 
bours and researches after the lost 
writings of the ancients have been 
duly appreciated, has made some 
farther discoveries. Among these are 


several of the mutilated and lost books 
of Polybius, Diodorus, Dion Cassius, 
some fragments of Aristotle, Ephorus 
the historian, Timzus, Hyperides, 
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Demetrius. Phalercus, &c. 


Besides 


these, he has also rescued some parts 
of the unknown writings of Eunapius, 
Menander of Byzantium, Priscus, and 
Peter the Protector. Of these valu- 
able lite acquisitions, the most 
copious and important are the frag- 
ments of Diodorus Siculus, and Dion, 
which contain a succinct recital of 
many of the wars of Rome, and a nar- 
rative of the Punic, Social, and Ma- 
cedonian wars; likewise of those of 
Epirus, Syria, Gaul, Spain, Portugal, 
and Persia. He has also discovered 
several writings of the Greek and La- 
tin fathers, prior to St. Jerome, and 
other interesting fragments, all which 
it is his intention to publish. a 


The Spurs of the Ornit 
Dr. Traill, of Liverpool, has lately 
had an opportunity of examining the 
skins of a male and female ornitho- 
——_ from New South Wales. 

he spurs of the male were remarkably 
strong and sharp, and the perforation 
in them so extremely minute, that it 
is not surprising that they escaped the 
notice of the first naturalists who ex- 
amined them. The tubes were so fie 
that they would not receive a horse 
hair, though they admitted a human 
one. 

Preservation of Cauliflowers.— These 
vegetables have been preserved two 
or three months by digging a trench 
under a wall, eighteen inches wide 
and deep. laying in the cauliflowers 
with the stems inclined upwards, and 
covering the whole in with earth 
heaping up the sarface in an inclined 
form, so that the rain should run 


Preservative against Scarlet Fever.— 
It is announced in the Journal de Me- 
dicina Pratique, of Berlin, that the 
Belladonna is a preservative against 
this fever. The fact was first disco- 
vered at Leipsig, but it has la 
been confirmed by several experi- 
ments. 


LONDON ORPHAN ASYLUM. 


Tue design of this charity, 
which was instituted in the year 1813, 
under the immediate —, of his 
Majesty, several branches of the Royal 
Family, many among the nobility, and 
dignitaries of the church, is, the sup- 
= of orphans, whose parents had 

n in respectable circumstances, 
but whose fathers have becn snatched 
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from, them, either in the defence of 
their country, or through some of 
those common calamities incident to 
human life. 

From the printed account there ap- 
pears to be at present 58 girls, and 
66.,boys, on the establishment. At 
the last election, Jan. 17th, 1822, 
there were 91 candidates, but no more 
than 14 could be admitted. The ma- 
nagers intend to erect a commodious 
building for the extension of this cha- 
rity, and therefore, inthe name of the 
fatherless orpian, solicit contributions 
from the wealthy and humane, for this 
truly benevolent purpose. 

Subscriptions addressed to the Rev. 
Cc. W. Le Bas, A. M.; Rev. J. C. 
Abdy, A. M.; and the Kev. Andrew 
Reed, Secretaries, at the Orphan 
Office, No. 10, St. Mary Axe, will be 
thankfully received ; and, on applica- 
tion, every information given. Sub- 
scriptions are also received at Pares, 
Heygate, & Co. Bankers; and Hat- 
chard and Sen, Booksellers, Pieca- 
dilly. 


Queries respecting Annuitant Societies, 
by a Commercial Clerk, 


Mr. Epirtor. 
Sia,—Such is the great utility of 
Friendly Societies, that the legisla- 
ture have given them every encourage- 
ment.—Great abuses have, however, 
crept into these institutions.—In ma- 
ny, if not in all cases, they have been 
founded on erroneous principles ; so 
that, after a number of years’ experi- 
ence, their founders have been com- 
pelled to alter their original plan, and 
disappoint the expectations of their 
members. Some sick-clubs have re- 
duced their allowances to their sick 
and aged members, if not altogether 
withheld the allowance for a season.— 
Societies for providing annuities for 
widows: have come to nought, and 
others have prolonged their existence 
by measures, both discouraging and 
oppressive to the members, when they 
found that they could not go on in the 
original way. As there are several of 
these latter societies in Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, I am desirous of 
knowing something of their respective 
prospects ; and in order to excite the 
particular attention of their members 
to this subject, and to illicit informa- 
tion, allow me, through the medium 


of your Magazine, to make the follow- 
ing inquiries, viz. 

ist. Suppose a society, to consist 
of 500 members ; each member admit- 
ted at from 21 to 40 years of age, and 
to be 5 years on probation before he 
becomes free; what is the probable 
maximum of free members, the num- 
ber being kept ap by the addition of 
new members as the old ones die away 
or withdraw ? 

2nd. Suppose that each member 
has the privilege, in the event of the 
death of his wife, of marrying again ; 
what is the probable maximum of wi- 
dows’ annuities, the annuities being 
forfeited by their marrying again? 

3rd. Suppose that each member, on 
attaining the age of 60 years, becomes 
an annuitant; what is the probable 
maximum of aged annuitants? and 
what proportion of such maximum 
will be annuitants above 70 years of 
age? 

Genuine Letter of Dr. Franklin, with a 
Fac-Simile of his Signature. 


Sin,—I have talk’d with Pass about 
casting the Guns, and he tells me there 
is not a sufficient Quantity of Sea Coal 
to be had for Casting a Quantity, and 
that the Apparatus and Time of Pre- 
paring it, if but a few are to be cast, 
will occasion these few to be very dear. 
He says, where they make a constant 
Business of casting Guns, they can 
well afford to furnish themselves with 
all things necessary, as they will be 
in constant Use ; but that to provide 
conveniencies, not to be afterwards 
us’d, will be a great Charge and Loss ; 
and he seems to think it would be 
almost as cheap to purchase those in 
New England, at the Price demanded; 
and better to do so, as they might be 
immediately had, &c.—I have great 
Hopes our Application to New York 
will succeed, and till that is known, 
I suppose no further Resolution will 
be taken in the Affair. 
am Sir 
“ Your most huml. Servt. 


Philad. March 7. 47\8. 
“To the Hon’ble James Logan Esq. Stenton.”’ 
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DHiterary Motices. 


Jast published, The Temple of Romance, 
and other Poems, by Stannard Melmoth. 

Mr. Melmoth is preparing for publication 
the Beanaties of Jeremy Taylor, with a memoir 
of his life, and observations on his genias and 
writings. 

The Triple Aim: or, the ent of 
Leisure, Friendship, and Intellect ; attempted 
in Epistolary Correspondence. Svo. p. 440. 

An Epitome of Pharmaceutical Chemistry : 
whereby the art of Prescribing scientifically may 
be facilitated, and those Decompositions avoid- 
ed, &c. arranged according to the London Phar- 
macopeia, By Rees Price, M. D. Member 
of the Royal College of Surgeons in London; 
Honorary Member of the Medical and Physi- 
cal Society of Guy’s Hospital, &c. &c. 

Dr. Chalmers’ Christian and Civic Econom 
of Large Towns, No. X. On the bearing which 
a right Christian Economy has on Pauperism. 
Price 1s. Published Quarterly. This Number 
is the commencement of a Series of Essays, by 
Dr. Chalmers, on the Causes and Cure of Pau- 
mama. and is designed to expose the evils of 

‘auperism in land, and in those places in 
Scotland, where Assessments have been intro- 
duced, for the maintenance of the Poor. 

A Key to the Critical Reading of the four 
Gospels, consisting chiefly of Gleanings, for 
the use of Students in Divinity, 8vo. 4s. bds. 

A Guide to Christian Communicants, in the 
Exercise of Self-Examination. By the Rev. 
William Trail; with a Life, by the Rev. Ro- 
bert Burns, Paisley. 15mo. 9d. 

A Natrative of the Rise and Progress of 
Emigration, from the Counties of Lanark and 
Renfrew, to the New Settlements in Upper 
Canada, with a Map of the Townships, De- 
signs for Cottages, and interesting Letters 
from the Settlements. By Robert Lamond, 
Secretary and Agent. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Cathedral Antiquities. By J. Britton, Esq. 
I. The History and Antiquities of the Metr 
litical Church of York ; TI. Of the Cathedral 
Church of Salisbury; IT1. Of the Cathedral 
Church of Norwich; IV. Of the Cathedral 
Church of Winchester; V. Of the See and 
Cathedral Chuich of Lichfield; VI. Of the 
Cathedral of Oxford ; VII. In the progress of 
publication, the History and Antiquities of the 
Metropolitical Charch of Canterbury ; VIII. 
The Architectural Antiquities of Great Bri- 
tain; IX. The Architectural. Antiquities of 
Great Britain.—Vol.V. No, I, to VII. ; X. Red- 
cliff Church, Bristol ; XI. Just published, in 
medium 4to. Specimens of Gothic Architecture, 
selected from various ancient edifices in Eng- 
land; XII. Unique copy of the History, &c. 
of York Cathedral ; Sin. A Corresponding 
Volume of Winchester Cathedral. 

The above works are enriched with elegant 
Engravings of Views, Elevations, Sections, 
&c. of the various Classes of Buildings, and 
styles of Architecture, connected with the ve- 
nerable edifites described. 

_ No Fiction, 2 vols. crown Syo. Sixth Edi- 
tion, 12s. 

Howe’s Works, vol. 8. Royal, 16s. De- 
my, 12s. 

The Widow's Narrative, comprising Re- 
marks on the Conduct of Humble Life. Crown 
4s. 6d. 


Beanufoy’s Guide to True Pilgrims, Eleventh 
Edition. 1s. 3d. bound. 

Grounds of Hope for the Salvation of all 
Dying in Infancy; an Essay by the Rey. W. 
Harris, 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Burder’s Mental Disciplime. 12mo. Second 
Edition. 3s. : 

The Rambler, No. I. &c. To be 

onthly. tj 
An Investigation of the Doctrine of Water 
tis. By T.L. P. 2s. 6d. 
reeston’s Directions and Enconragements 
* Travellers to Zion, Fourth Edition, 8vo. 


8. 

Farmer Watson and his Man Harry; or, 

Barnabas Hill; or, the e on the 
Shore; by the Author of the Little Manofac- 
turer. 

In the Press. The Power of Religion Ex- 
emplified, in the Experience and Happy Death 
of Miss Mary Fruer. 

Average Price of Grain per Quarter, for the 12 

Districts, from the 
Wheat.|Barley.|Oats.| Rye./Beans./Peas. 
s. d.) 8. d.\s. s. ad.) s. a. 
Dec 22.46 2010/17 7/21 3) 23 512610 
29.46 2) 19 7/16 8 8 
Jan. 5.45 11| 19 2/16 5/20 82110 
12.48 11] 19 7/22 1/22 3/25 3 


Number of Bankrupts. 
Average Prices of Sugar| Dec. 24, wey 1 
Dec. 26, 31s. Od. cwt. ee 
Jan, 5,37 Th [Jam 5,8, - 2 
, 311 13, 1, - 
16, 31 1 22) 26, 36 
Total - 
Price of Stocks, London, Jan, 4. 
Bank Stock, 239 8} 4 | India Stock, 
3 per Cent. Red. 76 Ditto Bonds, 80 
3 per Ct. Cns. 764 6 53 | Ex. Bills, 2d., £1000, 
34 per Cent. 87 4 6 pm. 
4 per Cent. 963 2 3 § | Ditto, £500, 4 6 pm. 
5 per Cent. Navy,107{ | Ditto, small, 6 pm. 
8 Lott. Tickets, 191. 18s. 
Long An. 19}7-16ths § | Cons. for Ac. 76§ 3 6} 
Price of Irish Stocks, Jan. 21. 


Gov. Deb. 34 per Cent. 87 
Do. Stock, 35 do. 
Gov. Deb. 5 per Cent. 9 
Do. Stock, 5 do. 
Royal Canal Stock, 233 
Bank Stock, 238% 
Course of Exchange, 83 { per Cent. . 
Prices of Foreign Stock in London, Jan..2\.. . 
French 5 per Cent. with div, from Sept. 22, SSf. 
to 86}; Exch. 25. 30. to 35. 
Prussian 5 per Cent. with diy. fr. Oct. 1, 86} $ 
Russian Metallic 5 per Cents. with div. fr. Sep. 
1, 76} ; Exchange, 3s. 1d. 
itan 5 per Cent. Bonds, with div. from 
Jan. 1, 63}. 
Spanish 5 per Cent. with div, fr, Oct. 30,563 
New Spanish Loan, 1821, with div. fr. Nov. 1, 
57}. 
aera Metallic 5 per Cent. with div. from 
Oct. 1, 74 3.; Exchange, dcr. 
Danish 5 per Cent. with div. from Jan. 1, 80. 
Cohembian Bonds, 66. 


| 
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QUERIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


1. On Shortsightedness. 

C. G. wishes to be informed, whe- 
ther a short sight is to be considered 
a disease, or a defect of the eye? and 
why, if it proceeds from the forma- 
tion, it is not discernible in general 
till the age of 13 or 14? 


2. On finding the Moon’s Place in the 
Eecliptic. 

T. D. of Low Moor Iron Works, 

would be obliged to any correspondent 


who would inform him of the plainest 
and shortest method of calculating the 


nimal Th Sior, 
3. On A aeaerty of 


A Farmer, on the point of giving his 
daughter in marriage to a young man, 
offered him with her a portion of 
£1000; but the young man refused 
money in toto, requesting only to have 
a heifer calf, which calf was to pro- 
duce a calf when 2 years old, and one 
yearly afterwards, for the term of 20 
years from their wedding day. Now 
all the produce are supposed to be 
heifer calves, and to produce when 2 
years old, and yearly afterwards for 
the above named time. Query the 
number produced in the 20 years? 


Moon’s place in the Ecliptic? 
Several Queries and Literary Notices have been omitted for want of room. 
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speculative transactions. Speaking generall 
the manufacturing districts are in a thriving condition, the beneficial effects of which h 4 


are the 
d. d. d. 
772 Boweds, sold at 7} to 10 527 Sea Islands, 13} to 17 
413 New Orleans, to 11 116 Stained, 8 to 12 
558 Alabamas, 7% to 219 Demeraras, 9} to 12} 


There is no alteration in this article, about 70 puncheons of strong Demararas have 
been sold at 2s. 1d. to 2s. 2d.; strong Jamaicas, of old imports, at the rate of Is. 9d. et meg 

, is tolerably steady, for since the beginning of the present month, more than 400 hhds. 
have been sold ; no variation of price, however, can be named. 

Rice, of good quality, sells readily at 16s. to 18s. per cwt. for Carolina. 

Naval Stores, keep up their price. Turpentine 13s. to 15s. Stockholm Tar, at 20s. Archangel, 
19s. per barrel. Rosin, 7s. Gd. per cwt. Hemp. £58 per ton, with very little stock. Ashes 
fall oet former quotations. ood continues in e . Fine Jamaica has 
fet 10; and Campeachy £11 per ton. Prime Cuba Fastic £11. 11s. The last sale of 
Nicaragua W ood was at £50 per ton, but the arrival of 250 tons is likely to effect the future 
currency of this article. Camwood has advanced to £20 per ton. Barwood is also in more 

It cannot fail to impress the most superficial observer, that the great advance in the 
dry saltery articles must arise solely from the improved state of our manufactories. 

American Flax Seed, is held at 65s. to 68s. per hhd. French Clover Seed at 57s. per cwt. f 

Oils.—Olive Oil unvaried. Rape Oil is in better demand, at $s. 9d. per gallon. Linseed at 
= 8d. In Fish Oils little is doing. Turpentine Oil brings 66s. per cwt. and more is inquired 


Grain Market.—The Corn Trade has reverted to its former languid state, in consequence of the 
neighbouring markets being abundantly supplied from the interior of the country. Bonded 
American Flour is selling at 25s. to per, barrel, but bonded grain continues without in- 
quiry. 
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x Stnce the commencement of the year, there has been an improving demand for several articles, 
he and some descriptions of produce have advanced in price ; and this has resulted more generall 
very sensibly te ere—and it 1s pleasing to observe, that many artic ave recewed a@ favour- 
ip . able impulse which has ang Cem pyrene A glance at the operations of the past week will 
. exemplify more fully the truth of the foregoing remarks. bs 
et Cottons.—Some large public sales yesterday attracted considerable attention, and brought 
ar ther a numerous attendance of the trade; the sales went off with spirit, and the following 
“ i 
f The following are the week’s transactions by private treaty,—2085 Boweds, at a. to ro} 
' 99 Tennessees, 84d. to 9d. ; 229 New Orleans, - to 11}d. ; 210 Sea Islands, 13}d. to 23d. ; 
485 Pernams, 11d. to 384 Maranhams, 10}d.to 114d. ; 583 Bahias, 10}d. to 
' 181 Paras, at 10d.; 120 Demararas, Lld.; 50 Barbadoes, 9}d.; 397 Bengals, 6}d. to 7d.; 
: | making a total, including those by public sale, of 7294 packages. 
gq Sugars, this week, consisting of Antigua and Demararas, to the extent of 550 hhds. went off 
heavily, and brown qualities at rather lower rates, whilst good middling, and good Sugars, fally 
ag supported former prices: the quotations were, dry brown, 50s. to 56s.; middling, 58s. to : 
4 67s. Gd. ; and good, 68s. to 70s. per owt. 
 &§ Sale saat lots, suitable for grocers, have gone off at better rates: triage, 70s. to 90s. ; ‘ 
tl middling, Lils. to 114s. 6d. 
| 
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